


lb Russ Badger 
whose million-dollar proposal 
got scotched. 


United dedicates 
friendship Service. 
Tables for Two in Coach. 



You can fold down the center Coach seat when 
it's empty, and spread out. 

Another reason more people choose the friendly 
skies than any other airline in the land. 

Our Table for Two seating has broad applications. 

If you’ve some work up in the air, a little extra space 
goes a long way. 

Friendly game of gin? Just lay your cards on the Table. 

Or if you simply want to stretch out and relax, your 
elbows can go farther than an armrest. 


So on most United flights, if no one’s in the middle, 
fold down a Table for Two. Because whatever your style, 
we don’t want to cramp it. 

Call United Air Lines. Or have your Travel Agent 
book you on United. 

The friendly skies of your land. 

United Air Lines 

Partners in Travel with Western International Hotels. 



Our new menthol 
is a lemon. 



twist 



Because we added a dash of 
lemon freshness to new 
menthol TWIST, it tastes 
fresher than ordinary 
cigarettes and gives you a 
smoother cool. Try TWIST, 
the one ond only lemon 
menthol.- 

Twist 

Lemon Menthol 100s 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


18 mg, nr." 1,3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 




’Know what I’m doing?” 



p 

“I’m getting my present 
auto policy checked, 

finding out if I can get 
my insurance bill 
trimmed a little, 
because I drive 
a compact 

- all while I’m getting 
a haircut. 

Where am I?” 

"Across the street from the 
neighborhood Allstate office. 

"While Lorenzo, here, is cutting 
my hair, an Allstate Agent is 
trying to cut what I pay for 
auto insurance. 

"He thought he might save me 
some money with Allstate's 
Compact Car discount. Allstate 
is one of the very few companies 
that gives it. 

“I figure that's worth looking 
into. 

"Hey, Lorenzo, do you drive a 
compact? 

Check Allstate." 

(At any Allstate 
office. Or 
at Sears.) 

Maybe we 
can save you 
some money. 

/instate 

You’re in good hands. 

Special rates and discounts available in most states 
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Next week 

HOT TOCS haven’t made the 
six-point play obsolete, but in 
the NFL they are booting more 
field goals and scoring fewer 
touchdowns. Tex Maulc feels 
the fans have a kick coming. 

THE NEW KIDS of the Nation- 
al Hockey League are out on 
the rinks in record numbers — 
and at record salaries. A gal- 
lery of the best, with a close 
look at the NHL’s No. I pick. 

THREE BULL ELK crash the 
early-morning quiet in panicky 
flight across a ridge on the Bit- 
terroot Mountains. One dies 
there in the new snow. Robert 
F. Jones describes the hunt. 


WTTHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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Introducing 
. .the best 
injector shave 
of your life! 



TRAC n Twin Injector Blades. 


Gillette introduces the biggest 
improvement in injector shaving since 
the invention of the 
injector razor. 

These specially engineered 
twin blades actually fit 
right into your injector razor. 



Because two blades shave better than 
one, the result is extra closeness with safety 
never before possible. 



As the first edge shaves, 
it lifts the whiskers so 
the second edge can 
shave it again, closer. 


C he Gillette Co BcVcn 


5twin injector blades 
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The Iasi time Jeannette Bruce's picture 
appeared in these pages (Jan. 19. 1970) 
she was perched on a cardboard cres- 
cent of a moon, 30 feet above the ice in 
Madison Square Garden. After all. 
what more suitable spot for a writer 
having a guest shot as the Ice Capades' 
Moon Maiden? And what better can- 
didate for such an uncommon role than 
Bruce, who this week is seen in spec- 
tral company? Bruce has been out chas- 
ing ghosts— the sporting variety — and 
writing a Halloween ghost story, which 
begins on page 104. 

She read a book about ghosts, be- 
came fascinated and started a search for 
domestic examples. A track in Mary- 
land was said to be haunted by a horse 
named Troublemaker, dead since 
1932, but when she asked around, she 
could find no one who had ever heard of 
him. Same thing with the two long-dead 
figure skaters who haunted the rink in 
New York's Central Park. And that 
was the way it went for her with Amer- 
ican ghosts. New England had sailors 
and sea captains and the South had old 
plantations astir with the spirits of slave 
days. But of sporting wraiths she found 
none — especially no basketball, foot- 
ball, baseball types. "Those games are 
too young," Bruce concluded. "It takes 
time for a spook to mature." 

So she went to Britain, which turned 
out to be a ghostly paradise. She found 
a card-playing ghost there, and the 
ghosts of a horse trainer, a motorcycle 
racer, a cricket player, a bowler and a 
bicyclist, and the ghost of a fencing Je- 
suit. In the process the hairs on the back 
of her neck got a good workout. 

Once while she was talking on the 
phone, there was a knock on her hotel 
door. But when she opened it no one 
was there. In Connemara. Ireland, she 
checked in at Renvyle House for a one- 
night stay despite being warned that 
certain rooms were "uncomfortable" 
because of foul deeds that had been 
committed on the premises centuries 
before. At 5 a.m., still wide awake, she 
got dressed and hit the road. 

"When l started this I was skepti- 
cal,” she says now. "but after reading 
28 books on ghosts and psychic expe- 
riences and going over there and talk- 
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BRUCE (LEFT) AND GHOSTLY FRIEND 


ing to people I became a believer. There 
are some things we just don't under- 
stand." 

Well, there are some things about 
Jeannette Bruce we just don't under- 
stand. such as how she manages to dis- 
appear on assignment for months at a 
stretch. But the stories she produces, 
ah. those we understand. Since de- 
scending from the moon, for example, 
Bruce has rumbled through Nepal on 
an elephant and been rescued at 15,000 
feet by one of the Dalai Lama's hors- 
es. In Timbuktu she was aboard a 
camel, of course, and back home she 
soloed in a balloon that crashed into a 
tree. What a life. 

"I really enjoy these things so 
much." she says. "1 lose myself so com- 
pletely I forget I’m supposed to be writ- 
ing a story. Did you ever try writing 
while you're sitting on the back of a 
camel?" 

Her next project is typical Bruce. In 
November she will fly to South Amer- 
ica and board a three-masted square- 
rigger in Valparaiso, Chile, for a 
month-long trip around Cape Horn. 
Everyone aboard will work as a crew 
member. It will not be a pleasure cruise, 
she says, with slight apprehension. But 
we are betting it will be a story. 
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Psoriasis is a 
terrible itch that 
makes you 
rub your eyes... 

Emphysema 
is the wile of 
AliBaba... 

The left ventricle 
stands to the 
left of the middle 
linebacker... 


You’d better turn to us 
for help. 

You know these medical 
j definitions are ridiculous. 
Just as you know a “bypass, 
operation” isn’t something 
j you do to avoid heavy 
i downtown traffic. But do 
| you know what the terms 
| really mean? 


If you’re a regular 
listener to one of the seven 
CBS Owned AM stations, 
you stand a better chance 
than most. 

Because to keep you on 
top of the news, it’s our job 
to get to the bottom of 
things. We do more than 
just read headlines. We 
examine events of the 
world, the country, the city, 
the street. Plus special 
subjects like what’s going 
on in the field of health and 
medicine. 

hr New York, listeners 
to WCBS Newsradio 
can turn to the regularly 
scheduled “Report on 
Medicine,” winner of two 
consecutive Ohio State 
Awards. WBBM News- 
radio, Chicago, recently 
inaugurated “This Is Your 
Health," presented six 
times weekly to explore 
matters related to personal 
and public health. 

In Boston, WEEI 
Newsradio examined the 
VD problem in a six-week 


special series “You Can 
Fight VD on the QT’and 
won a UPI award in the 
process. 

We’re not suggesting 
that the next time you 
feel sick you call one of 
our listeners for an instant 
diagnosis. But when it 
comes to news about the 
important issues of the 
day, including health and 
medicine, we’d like to offer 
one prescription: the CBS 
Owned AM stations. 

Because not only do 
we know that “EKG” isn’t 
the Russian secret service, 
we know what it really is. 


The CBS Owned 
AM Stations 

We feel responsible 
to over 60 million people. 

WKK1 Newsradio 59, Boston 
WCBS Newsradio SF, New York 
WCAl' Radio 121. Philadelphia 
WBBM Newsradio 7S, Chicago 
KMOX 1120. St. Louis 
KCBS Newsradio 74. San Francisco 
KNX Newsradio 1070, Los Angeles 

Represented by CBS Radio Spot Stiles 
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Be a White Owl 
Monday Night Quarterback 


Win a deluxe trip for two to the Super Bowl ! 


It's all part of the White Owl Monday 
Night Quarterback contest. Win one of 1,024 
prizes every week, for six weeks! Each week is a 
separate contest. Enter any or all. There are 
6,145 prizes in total. Including a deluxe trip for 
two to the fabulous Super Bowl. Six 14" RCA 
Color TV Sets. 30 Kodak XL-33 movie cam- 
eras. 108 Seward duffle bags and 6,000 LP 
recordings of "Super Quarterbacks.” 

To enter, pick the winning team and the 
number of points the winning team will score in 


one or all of the six selected Monday Night 
Games. You can qualify for six separate weekly 
prize drawings. Enter as often as you wish, 
mailing each entry card separately. No purchase 
required. The rules on the attached coupon 
give all the details. 

And while you're enjoying the game, in 
person or watching on television, don’t forget 
to enjoy your favorite White Owl cigar. 

Enter today. Let White Owl make you a 
winning Monday Night Quarterback. 


White Owl. 
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We made 

832,000 slide changes 
on our projector. 
Without changing our projector. 



There are 36 Sawyer's^' Rotomatic’® Slide 
Projectors in the G A F exhibit at Disney- 
land that have made 832.000 slide 
Mfe. changes a year. 

^ Yet we have never had to change 

them. Because none of them 
has had a single mechani- 
cal breakdown. All they've 
ever needed during a 
year’s operation is an 
^ occasional new bulb and 

stoppage for dusting. 


And not only do we make our slide 
projectors dependable, we were smart 
enough to make them with a number of 
intelligent features. Like the Pop-up Edi- 
tor, for instance. Automatic focus and 
timer. Remote control. And an exclusive 
5-way slide handling system. 

If you've been considering any other 
slide projector, isn’t all of this enough to 
change your mind? 1119' 

Another fine product from IT T-fli 
140 W. 51 Street, N.Y.. N.Y. 10020 U* 


Sawyer’s Rotomatics.The Dependable Ones. 



The Sherwin-Williams Show 
ft could turn out to be your favorite program. 


This is not a television set. 

This is a Sherwin-Williams set. 

It enables do-it-yourself decorators 
to relax and select paint, wallcoverings, 
and carpeting from hundreds of coordi- 
nated colors and room ideas. 

We call it the Color Harmony Guide. 
It’s a brand-new decorating concept from 
Sherwin-Williams and nobody else has 
anything like it. On a viewer produced by 
Kodak; you see colors and textures that 
go together beautifully. 

With over 1,800 Sherwin-Williams 
Decorating Centers around the country, 


you’re bound to find a Color Harmony 
Guide near you. 

The Color Harmony Guide. An inno- 
vative first from the same company that 
puts innovation to work every day. 
Whether it’s for do-it-yourselfers, con- 
tractors, or manufacturers, we have the 
research and technical facilities to 
develop ultra-durable finishes to protect 
just about anything. gjfe, 

For your home or business, r 

Si;i /civ/ /MV/u/Zi/ifir /3£ 

HELPS YOU DO IT ALL. , 



CALL THIS NUMBER 
FOR THE NAME 
OFA MAN 

WHO MAY SELL YOU 
OUR COMPETITORS’ 
INSURANCE. 
800-447-4700. 


There are two kinds of insurance agents. 

Those who work for only one company and inde' 
pendent agents who represent many companies. 

All of Crum & Forster's 6,300 agents are 
independent. 1 1 you call us, we'll give you the 
names of the agents who live near you. They 
handle our property and casualty insurance and 
other companies’ insurance as well. So when they 
make a recommendation, they have no obligation 
to suggest our insurance. Or anybody else's. 

This independence obviously frees the agent to 
give you the kind of objective advice you already 
expect from an accountant or a lawyer. 

If one of our agents examines your situation and 
then recommends one of our competitors' policies, 
he’s simply doing the job you and we want him to do. 
You get the right coverage at the right price. And 
when you’re satisfied, he knows you'll continue 
to do business with him. And we’re motivated 
constantly to improve our coverage and service. 

So far, we’ve done extremely well amid this 
unusually intense competition. Our companies 
provide personal and business insurance that ranges 
from homeowners, auto, boat and marine, to 
workmen’s compensation and life. And in a field of 
over 2,700 property and casualty insurance groups, 
we’re number 16. Our total premium volume is 
$666.8 million, our net worth is $432.4 million. 


and our assets are over $1.4 billion. 

For over 75 years, we’ve been writing insurance 
only through independent agents. And while 
everything in our experience has proven the value 
to you of using them, it’s just as important for you 
to get the right one. 

There are over 300,000 independent insurance 
agents in the country. And, as we said, only 6,300 
of them have been appointed to handle Crum & 
Forster. We make sure all of our agents are in- 
surance professionals who have established their 
personal and professional reputations in their 
communities. 

Call 800-447-4700 toll-free anytime and we’ll be 
glad to tell you the names of the Crum & Forster 
agents who live near you. (In Illinois call 800' 3 22' 
4400.) Each of them would be happy to sit down 
with you and appraise your insurance situation and 
to then give you his expert, objective opinion— 
without any obligation to you. Or to us. 

We’re glad to recommend him. Even though 
he may not always recommend us. 

CRUMOv FORSTER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 

THE POLICY MAKERS. 


The Lancers! Ski Pack. 

A better way to carry the better wine. 





Anytime is the right time to enjoy a 
picnic with Lancers, the better wine. 
And with the Lancers’ Ski Pack, any- 
place is the right place. It's light, it's 
compact and it's waterproof too. So 
even when you picnic in the snow you 
can still keep warm and dry. 

The Lancers’ Samsonite" Ski Pack in- 
cludes a 56" x 82" Thermos 1 Space" 
blanket, two Lancers mugs and a twin- 
lever corkscrew. It retails for $25 but 
you can get it from Lancers for only 
$14.95. So send for your Ski Pack now 
and get ready to pack it with some 
good food and a bottle of the better 
wine, Lancers Ros6 or new Lancers 
Vinho Branco. 
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1974 Thunderbird shown with 
optional Exterior Decor Group, Moon roof, 
Deluxe Wheel Covers, Deluxe Bumper Group. 
Picardy Velour Cloth trim and Glamour paint. 
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This is your year. 

Make a little Thunder 
of your own. 


Thunderbird '74. 

The one that tells you 

you're finally in the car you belong in. 

Brilliant styling. A whisper of sport. 

And that celebrated Thunderbird ride. 
From its distinctive front end to its deep 
luxury interior, Thunderbird '74 has 
just about everything you’ll ever want. 
Including air conditioning, the elegant 
opera windows, vinyl roof, tinted glass, 
steel-belted radial ply tires and a 460 V-8 
engine. All standard. And you can add 
the optional Power-Operated Sunroof o|f 
the new Glass Moonroof . 

Thunderbird. At your Ford Dealer's. 
Unique in all the world. 


Thunderbird 1974 


FORD DIVISION 
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An ample gas supply 

is important to you- whether 
you use gas or not. 



Natural gas means clean air. Natural gas burns clean 
with no smoke and virtually no emissions. It doesn’t 
dirty the air we breathe. That’s one of the reasons gas 
is in such demand these days. And why the gas 
industry is working so hard to get more. 


Natural gas means jobs and goods. Even if you don’t 
use gas yourself, you depend on it. Gas supplies 43% 
of the energy for industry in the United States, includ- 
ing fuel to generate 28% of the country's electric 

on it. 




Demand is increasing tremendously. But the number 
of new wells drilled has steadily declined. Now the 
government is beginning to help by making possible 
more adequate financial return to justify producers’ 
risk in drilling. Gas is there, but now we have to drill 
deeper to get it. Both on land and under the sea. 


Homes that have gas will be supplied. And the gas 

industry is working to get more gas for everyone who 
wants it— from new homeowners to industrial users. 
It’s going to take time. It's going to take government 
cooperation. It’s going to take money. But gas will still 
be your most economical form of energy. 


DOMESTIC GAS DEMAND 


Gas, clean energy for today find tomorrow 

IW" A American Gam 
WVtM Association 
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SC OR E CARD 

Edited by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


THE GREATEST MONTH 

"There is something in October sets the 
gypsy blood astir." wrote Poet Bliss Car- 
man. and his words most surely apply to 
the sporting scene. Of all the months of 
the year, none can match October in rich- 
ness and variety. For anglers and hunt- 
ers and hikers, it is a time to rejoice afield. 
For more sedentary sorts. October means 
the World Series, pro football, college 
football, pro basketball and hockey. To 
keep up w ith the rush of events, last Sat- 
urday radio station WSYR in Syracuse. 

N. Y. broadcast the Syracuse-Penn State 
football game; No. 6 of the Series; the 
.New York Hoicks vs. the Chicago Bulls: 
and a hockey encounter between the 
Syracuse Blazers and the Maine Nor- 
diques. In an individual elforl to gel the 
best of the October glut, a duck hunter. 
John Vargo of Verplanck, N.Y., who 
sometimes fishes from his blind, has 
thought of bringing along a transistor ra- 
dio to tunc in between bites and birds. A 
clever solution, perhaps, but the real an- 
swer, as far as we arc concerned, would 
be to find some way to save one week in 
October to dole out in February. 

MONEY TO PLAY WITH 

Indianapolis will become the 14th mem- 
ber of the World Hockey Association 
next year. Big deal, you might say. In- 
teresting deal is more like it. Indiana Pro 
Sports Management, Inc., a subsidiary 
of the company that owns the ABA Pac- 
ers, originally wanted a National Hock- 
ey League franchise and formally applied 

last year when ground was broken for a 
new downtown arena. After the franchis- 
es went to Washington. D.C. and Kan- 
sas City. Indy Pro Sports went after 
Charles Finley's California Seals. Charlie 

O. . who lives in La Porte, was eager for 
the deal and planned to switch this year, 
when the NHL vetoed the operation in 
midsummer. With that, IPS turned to 
the WHA. 

"There were a number of reasons." 
says Chuck DeVoe, president of the com- 
pany. "Timing, economics and the abil- 


ity for us to build a competitive club 
much more quickly than in the NHL. 
With our new arena opening in 1974. it 
was imperative that we have a hockey 
team by then. And frankly, the W HA 
seemed to be much more businesslike and 
aggressive than the NHL. There arc sig- 
nificant differences in costs. The last fran- 
chises granted by the NHL went for 56 
million. Our W H A franchise cost a little 
over S2 million. That gives us S4 million 
to go after hockey players. Obv iously, we 
are going to sign the best players avail- 
able regardless of where they are." 

VOICES IN THE RIGGING 

If you dig weird hallucinations, you don't 
need LSD to generate them. Just try sail- 
ing single-handed from Plymouth, Eng- 
land to Newport. R.l. That, at least, is 
the burden of an article in The Lancet , 
one of Britain’s leading medical journals, 
analyzing the experiences of 34 compet- 
itors in the 1972 single-handed transat- 
lantic yacht race sponsored by the Lon- 
don Observer, The yachtsmen ranged in 
age from 26 to 57 and in occupation from 
naval officer to bank manager, including 
a dentist, a croupier, a newspaper pub- 
lisher and a bandleader. Since the single- 
handed sailor must be constantly alert to 
weather changes and other craft, most of 
the competitors allowed themselves only 
short snatches of sleep. Thus it did not 
lake long for the combination of tension, 
loneliness and fatigue to begin conjuring 
up images. 

"Eventually." said one. "there was no 
difference between sleeping and waking. 

You went about in a kind of ‘sleep- 
wake." A multilingual Polish yachts- 
man solved the loneliness problem by 
carrying on conversations with himself 
in different languages. Another recorded 
in his log: "Usual voices in the rigging- 
calling ‘Bill. Bill.' rather high pitched. 
Dreams of people and boats." Another 
man was lying in his bunk when he heard 
someone topside putting his 52-foot tri- 
maran about on the opposite tack. As 
he headed up the passageway to inves- 


tigate. a spectral sailor hustled past him 
The boat had indeed come about and was 
on the correct course. 

But not all the spooks were friendly. 
"For instance." says The Lancet, "a very 
weary sailor was close to the Belgian 
coast and saw two men on the shore beck- 
oning him and pointing to the harbour 
entrance. He did not go in for some rea- 
son but anchored offshore. In the morn- 
ing he woke after a long sleep to find only 
rocks along that stretch of coast." Shades 
of the Lorelei. British style. 

LET'S DANCE 

Separated by more than half the conti- 
nent, the University of Maryland basket- 
ball team and the Wyoming football 
team have one thing in common: use of 
dance to help reduce injury. It started last 
spring at Wyoming when All-Western 
Athletic Conference Cornerback Fritz 
Turner took ballet as a fun course. He 
became such a balletomane that other de- 
fensive backs started taking lessons 
under the direction of his teacher. Joy 
Dcudrick. "After watching Fritz take 



ballet and seeing what it did for him. we 
decided to have everyone take it." says 
Defensive Backlicld Coach Leon Burt- 
ncn. "To carry it one step further, we've 
gone completely to flexibility exercises in- 
stead of calisthenics. It's worked out well 
so far. We haven't had any pulled mus- 
cles. which is very unusual for a defen- 
connnutd 
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sive secondary." Turner also finds ballet 
techniques most helpful in covering a re- 
ceiver. "The biggest thing is to be able 
to come back to the ball when a receiver 
cuts." he says. “There’s a technique 
called a turning, which means you spread 
your hips more or less, and that really 
helps you come back fast to the ball." 

Last week at Maryland. Use Schau- 
mann. a petite private teacher of mod- 
ern dance, worked out with the basket- 
ball team at the invitation of Assistant 
Coach Howard White, an enthusiast. Af- 
ter some joking the players didn’t mind 
imitating her movements; as Tom Me- 
Millen. the All-America forward, re- 
marked. "I've had a lot of this before 
through karate lessons." Miss Schau- 
mann would like to work with the play- 
ers about twice a week; the coach, con- 
troversial Lefty Driescll, is adopting a 
wait-and-see approach. 

DEFLATED 

The bands were playing, cheerleaders 
were bouncing around, the loudspeaker 
was blaring, vendors were hawking pro- 
grams and a crowd of 5.000 football fans 
was on hand in Waynesburg. Pa. for the 
game between Waynesburg and Califor- 
nia State College. It was a gorgeous day. 
and everyone was there who was sup- 
posed to be there except the officials. In 
a slipup, the regional commissioner’s of- 
fice had failed to notify those who were to 
work the game. The game was called off. 

LIGHT ON THE BLACKOUT 

The commissioner of the Canadian Foot- 
ball League, Jake Gaudaur, is candid 
when he talks about his sport. I f we lift- 
ed our TV blackouts, our sport couldn’t 
stand up to it." Gaudaur told Jim Golla 
of the Toronto Globe and Moil. "The ar- 
gument against going to a game when it 
is on TV is very strong. You don’t have 
to sit out in the rain and cold. You don’t 
have to arrange for baby-sitters and you 
don’t have transportation problems get- 
ting there and going home. 

"TV puts the fans on the midfield 
stripe," Gaudaur continued, "and he 
gets the chance to see the replays- -some- 
thing he doesn’t get at the game. The fans 
have become more sophisticated and 
more and more demanding of comfort. 
The (U.S.J government has declared that 
football must give its product away. I be- 
lieve it is an interim step that will lead to 
all games being on television regardless 
of home attendance." 


FOR KICKS 

The junior varsity teams of Georgia Tech 
and Florida experimented with kickoffs 
from their respective 30-yard lines in At- 
lanta Friday night after Tech Athletic 
Director Bobby Dodd had received per- 
mission from the NCAA to try it. 

There were no major effects of the 
change in the game, won by Tech 21 10; 
neither team ran back a kickoff for a 
touchdown but no kick made the end 
/one. either. Dodd is of the opinion that 
the soccer-style kickers who can knock 
the ball out of the end zone are actually 
hurting football. "One of the prettiest 
plays in the game, the kickoff return, has 
been taken out of college and pro foot- 
ball. and it has taken out a lot of the ex- 
citement with it." he says. 

Dodd also says the receiving team, es- 
pecially when it has just been scored 
upon, should be able to start from far- 
ther upheld than the 20. "As it is right 
now." he claimed, "when a team is so 
deep in its own territory, it runs three 
plays and then punts. It is very hesitant 
to try to pass when it’s that deep. I don’t 
feel the team that just got scored on 
should be penalized with bad field po- 
sition. and that’s what’s happening with 
the 40-yard-line kick.” 

Florida JV Coach Jack Hall agreed 
that the change had merits. "When the 
other team kicks off from the 30. you 
should be able to get the ball back at least 
to your own 30. and that would make 
the game more interesting. I’m glad now 
we tried it." 

Both Dodd and Tech JV Coach Dick 
Bestwick also fell it might be even better 
to move kickoffs to the 35. Said Dodd. 
"Maybe it should be the 35 for the col- 
leges and the 30 for the pros." He now 
wants to try it in a varsity game. Sounds 
like a fine idea. 

COMEBACK 

Good news for the pals of the peregrine! 
Researchers at Cornell University believe 
they have whipped the pesticide problem 
that has reduced the falcon to an endan- 
gered species throughout the United 
States. The problem, of course, is that 
peregrines and other predatory birds at 
the top of the food chain have been get- 
ting so much DDT and other hard pes- 
ticides in their natural food that their 
eggs become thin-shelled and often break 
before hatching. Starting in the spring of 
1971. Cornell’s Peregrine Fund birdmen 
began an attempt at raising them. Their 


breeding stock, which now numbers 38 
birds, is housed in the "hawk barn." a 
two-story, 220-foot-long building that 
looks out through wire onto woods. 

Fed entirely on "clean food"— main- 
ly chickens and quail which themselves 
have had no pesticides in their diets — 
th? falcons mate in their artificial aeries 
and scratch out their "scrapes” in the 
gravel of the ledges. The female produc- 
es from three to five pinkish-tan. brown- 
flecked, chickcn-si/cd eggs. By removing 
the eggs each time a clutch is laid it is pos- 
sible to get the birds to "recycle" and 
lay again. Three breeding pairs this 
spring produced 26 normal-shelled eggs, 
from which 20 chicks were raised. 

"With the DDT ban in effect nation- 
ally," says Dr. Tom Cade, the fund's di- 
rector, "the environment is cleaning it- 
self up more quickly than we had 
anticipated. We hope to begin releasing 
birds this spring, and if our field tests on 
the feasibility of this method ol artificial 
breeding work out. I think we can have 
the peregrine firmly reestablished in east- 
ern North America by 1980." The tech- 
nique will work only if the environment 
remains relatively free of pesticides, and 
the only fly in the ointment is that a ma- 
jor proportion of the birds migrate each 
winter to Latin America, where DDT is 
used copiously. But that fact is countered 
by the success Cade and his co-workers 
have had with the peregrine and other 
birds of prey, including the prairie fal- 
con. red-tailed hawk, goshawk. Harris's 
hawk and even the golden eagle. Keep 
’em flying. Dr. Cade. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Phil DeLucca. associate warden at Col- 
orado Stale Reformatory, after five in- 
mates disappeared from the cafeteria of 
Colorado College and two other prison- 
ers failed to make the bus back to jail fol- 
lowing the prison team's defeat 67 0: "I 
think the program has ceased for the time 
being." 

• Dick Butkus. Chicago Bear linebacker, 
speaking at a Monday morning quar- 
terback meeting: "Mirro Roder is going 
to be the best field-goal kicker in the 
league in a year or two. Well, so much 
for our offense." 

• LeeCorso. Indiana University football 

coach, asked where the future of his 
standout safety Quinn Buckner lay. 
since he plays basketball and football 
with equal brilliance; "I think it’s in 
economics.” ■*«> 
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MUTINY 


N o complete game pitched by either 
side. More men left on base than 
ever before in a World Series. Hitlers 
striking out in staggering numbers. Men 
tracking batted balls with all the dexter- 
ity of soldiers crawling through a mine- 
field. The winning manager quitting a 
world championship team before the first 
sip of champagne. The best player in the 
tournament having to defend himself 
against an overexuberant fan with two 
out in the final inning. 

It was that kind of crazy Series. Last 
Sunday afternoon the Oakland A’s, a 
mutinous baseball team, mercifully end- 
ed it by giving a 5-2 beating to the New 
York Mcts, the club that had limped in 
with a record just shading the high side 
of .500. But while hardly an artistic tri- 
umph, it was indubitably the A's second 
consecutive championship and the fourth 
in six years for the much maligned Amer- 
ican League, and that should lower the 
altitude of the National League's high 
horse. 

For the third October in a row the Se- 
ries had gone to a seventh game, and for 
the third October in a row it confound- 
ed lovers of the predictable. If New 
York’s pitching was admirable, as ex- 
pected, the Mets fielded so poorly at 
times that one wondered if a spell had 
been cast on their famous gloves. On the 
other hand, the Mets were not supposed 
to outhit the A’s — but they did, .253 to 
.207. Even so, they had a line of frus- 
trating innings almost beyond belief; 
over one stretch New York left runners 
on base in 30 of 34 innings. Oakland, 
which during the past two seasons had 



AND A BOUNTY 


Despite a disgruntled crew and a 
deserting skipper, Oakland won the 
swag in a tempestuous World Series 

by WILLIAM LEGGETT 

hit more home runs than any other 
American League team, sent 218 men to 
the plate before finally getting a ball out 
of the park in the deciding game. 

Poorly played though it was overall, 
the 70th Series produced some dramatic 
defensive plays in addition to its comic 
highlights. Oakland’s excellent leftfield- 
er, Joe Rudi, made a month’s worth of 
startling catches in a week and New York 
Shortstop Bud Harrelson played his po- 
sition as well as it can be played. 

But not until the fifth game did the Se- 
ries get out from under its zany periph- 
eral activities and permit a viewer to con- 
centrate on the Rudis and the Harrcl- 
sons — in short, on baseball. The A’s 
resembled a soap-opera troupe, and 
Charles O. Finley, the jolly green gew- 
gaw who owns them, exhibited all his 
familiar charm and grace. At one stage 
an Oakland player was asked if he had 
talked to Finley recently. "No, not at 
all," he said. "Every time I call him he’s 
out walking his pet rat." 

Last week’s events occurred in settings 
as different from one another as, well, 
night from day. First came the three- 
game Shea Stadium, or chilblain, phase 
in New York. Unlike many National 
League ball parks built in the 1960s and 
'70s, Shea has developed a special char- 
acter — and a highly controversial one at 
that. Critics say the seats are too far from 


the field, the spectators raucous and their 
actions contrived. Others find it a lively 
place with a certain bubble-gum charm 
that appeals to the young. It has been 
rudely neglected by its landlord, the City 
of New York. "The infield is in terrible 
shape," says Met Third Baseman Wayne 
Garrett. "The ground crew works as 
hard as it can, but no money is put into 
it. The infield is sinking. Everybody 
knows that the grass part of an infield is 
supposed to be higher than the dirt part. 
Here it’s the other way around. Unless 
you get a ball on a long hop you’re in 
trouble. I’ve found myself actually shak- 
ing out there." 

In late September sharp winds whip in 
off nearby Flushing Bay and then Shea 
is a Candlestick Park East. Balls get 
caught in the swirling breezes and be- 
come extremely difficult to track. The 
cold, particularly in the upper seats, 
makes spectating an uncomfortable 
chore. That’s in September. October is 
worse. Games Three, Four and Five of 
the Series began at Shea at 8:30 p.m. on 
October 16, 17 and 18 because Commis- 
sioner Bowie Kuhn did exactly what the 
National Broadcasting Company told 
him to do— start them late to get a high 
television rating. That decision was made 
long ago, seemingly without research 
into weather conditions or concern for 
the paying fans. Late-evening tempera- 
tures at Shea for these dates figure to be 
in the frosty 50s, as indeed they were last 

continued 

The moment that clinched the Series: Reggie 
Jackson eyes the arc of his prodigious homer. 
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WORLD SERIES continued 

week. Average temperatures in other Na- 
tional League cities where the Series 
might have been played have also been 
woefully low. Even in southerly St. Lou- 
is a fan going to a mid-October night 
game would have to dress for fiftyish 
weather. 

But come frost or high infields the 
Mets get a lift from their adoring fans. 
‘Til be sitting in the dugout.” says Pitch- 
er Jerry Koosman, “and the crowds will 
get going and I’ll feel a chill up and down 
my spine." 

The Mets have shivered spines for ex- 
tended periods only three times in their 
existence. Each time they used Shea al- 
most to perfection. In 1969 they won 100 
games and their first pennant. That sea- 
son they won 29 of their final 34 games 
at Shea. A year ago they looked like the 
best team in the National League during 
April and May before being struck by a 
series of injuries. Again this year the Mets 
took advantage of their native heath by 
winning 17 of their last 23 home games, 
rising from last place on Aug. 30 to the 
top of the disheveled East in the race that 
ended Oct. I . 

The Mets and A’s came into Shea 


Nanook of the North visits shivery Shea. 




Rusty Staub personally routed the A's In Game Four by driving In five of the Mets' sin runs. 


tied I-l after a game in which Oak- 
land’s Mike Andrews had made two 
conspicuous errors. Before the A's left 
Oakland. Finley browbeat Andrews into 
signing a medical report that Finley 
hoped would put him on the disabled 
list and allow Manny Trillo, ineligible 
because he was not a member of the 
team on Sept. I, to be activated. 

Andrews has a faulty glove, very lim- 
ited range and a throwing arm that has 
been sore for several seasons. Mike An- 
drews making an error is not a novelty. 
The fact that Manager Dick Williams 
had him in the game at second base from 
the ninth inning through the 1 2th was the 
basic mistake. Andrews took the criti- 
cism for his misplays, but his manager 
was more than partly guilty, because of 
his own blunder. By tinkering with his 
second basemen — a well-documented 
Williams obsession — he ended up with 
the wrong man in the wrong place at ex- 
actly the wrong time. 

By demeaning Mike Andrews, Finley 
brought on open rebellion, the logical 
progression for a team that has never de- 
luded itself about being a happy ship. 
“Black or white doesn’t make a bit of 


difference to Charlie Finley," said Reg- 
gie Jackson. "All people are the same 
color to him. Green." 

The A’s worked out at Shea with An- 
drews’ No. 17 taped to their uniforms as 
a sign of sympathy with him. By then 
he was back home in Peabody, Mass. 
Although Kuhn refused to let Finley 
"disable" Andrews, the affair was get- 
ting bigger than the playing of the games. 
"For the sake of baseball,” said Joe 
Rudi, "I would like to see the tension 
put back in the World Scries, where it 
belongs." 

There was tension aplenty in Game 
Three, which at the outset matched Tom 
Seaver against Jim (Catfish) Hunter, ace 
vs. ace. New York scored two runs in the 
first inning on a long, high home run by 
Garrett to right field and a wild pitch by 
the Catfish. Then the Mets started leav- 
ing runners on the bases in large and ul- 
timately costly clumps. In 10 of the II 
innings at least one man was stranded. 
Meanwhile Seaver struck out nine Oak- 
land baiters in the first five innings, get- 
ting everyone except Rudi at least once 
and Jackson twice. 

At the start of the sixth Seaver got a 
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very difficult out when Rudi drove a pitch 
to right center. Don Hahn chased the ball 
to the wall, leaped and pulled it back into 
the ball park. Sal Bando, the next hitter, 
pounded a Scaver pitch over Hahn’s head 
in straightaway center field. Hahn 
seemed bewildered. Hahn was bewil- 
dered. He admitted later that he was con- 
fused by the outfield, which had new di- 
mensions because of damage to the turf 
by vandalistic Met fans following vic- 
tory over Cincinnati in the National 
League playoffs. More than 1,000 square 
feet of turf had been moved from the out- 
field to the infield to cover bare spots. 
The warning track in the outfield was 
thus made tvo feet wider than it had 
been, and, as Hahn chased Bando's drive, 
that change affected his stride and judg- 
ment. Hahn reached the warning track 
and then pulled up when he got to where 
it normally would have come to the fence. 

"I was playing deep, but not deep 
enough,” Hahn said. "I played the warn- 
ing track. What should have been, 
wasn’t. The ball dropped for a double. 
After the game Scaver told me he knew 
about the field being changed, but for- 
got to tell me about it.” 

Vic Davalillo singled Bando home to 
narrow the Mets’ lead to 2-1 and in the 
eighth inning Bert Campaneris singled, 
stole second and scored on a single by 
Rudi that Met First Baseman John Mil- 
ner played so poorly he was unable to 
block the ball to keep it in the infield. 
The A’s won 3-2 in the 11th when Ted 
Kubiak walked, got to second base on a 
passed ball by Catcher Jerry Grote and 
scored on a single by Campaneris. When 
New York threatened in its part of the 
11th, Williams brought Reliever Rollie 
Fingers into the game. As he got the side 
out he was also adding to a remarkable 
statistic: the A’s had been in 10 World 
Series games in two years and now Fin- 
gers had appeared in nine of them. In- 
deed, by coming on in the final three 
games Fingers tied a Series record for ap- 
pearances by a reliever. 

The best-pitched game of the Series 
came next as Jon Matlack held the A’s 
to three hits over eight innings and beat 
them 6-1, despite the closer-in support 
of the A’s wives. Relegated to faraway 
seats in terrible Shea for their safety the 
previous night, they had demanded, and 
won, field boxes. 

When the Mets traded Nolan Ryan to 
California, it was Matlack who replaced 
him as a Met starter. Rookie of the Year 



Finley raised a flag for himself. Shea raised 
the rafters for the return of Mike Andrew*. 

in 1972, Matlack won 14 games this sea- 
son. For the past month and a half he 
had been the Mets’ finest starting pitch- 
er, at 23 a man of poise and purpose. 
“People write that I am the best pitcher 
in baseball," says Seaver, “and I'm ff al- 
tered, but it won’t be too long before they 
will be saying that about Jon Matlack. 
He is getting faster all the time.’’ 

No stranger to adversity, Matlack 
dropped out of college in order to help 
support the family when his father was 
ill. This season he was struck on the head 
by a line drive. The ball had been hit so 
hard that it wound up in the Met dug- 
out. And though Matlack was destined 
to be pounded in Game Seven, oh how 
he shone at home. 

Matlack had pitched well in the open- 
ing Series game only to lose 2-1, on two 
unearned runs. His performance in 
Game Four was even better, running his 
recent record to one earned run allowed 
in 40 innings. And this time the Mets got 
him some runs for a pleasant change. 
Three came in the first inning when sore- 
shouldered Rusty Staub followed singles 
by Garrett and Felix Millan with a home 
run hit on a lofty parabola over the 
boards in left-center field. Staub drove 
in two more runs with a fourth-inning 
single, but his throwing arm was a con 
stant source of worry, still so wobbly 
from a crash into the wall in the playoffs 
that he could only throw underhanded. 

One of the zaniest scenes in Series his- 
tory occurred in the eighth inning when 

continuer! 


Outraged by relegation to faraway seats, the A's wives got choicer locations — and cop cover. 





WORLD SERIES continued 

Andrews, fresh in from Peabody, was 
sent up to pinch-hit. As he walked to the 
on-deck circle the crowd of 54,817 spot- 
ted his No. 17 and commenced cheering. 
When Andrews went to the plate the 
crowd rose. The man was hitting .000 at 
the time and fielding exactly the same. 
After Andrews bounced out. the crowd 
rose again, and nobody seemed to be ap- 
plauding him more fiercely than two men 
standing in the executive box-seat section 
to the left of the Met dugout. One was 
Warren Giles, president emeritus of the 
National League. The other was Charles 
Feeney, the league’s current president. 

"The ovations made me feel good,” 
said Andrews afterward. "I don’t think 
l ever had one before in my life. It gave 
me chills. I didn't think of anything, it 
just made me happy. Maybe the public 
was supporting my position. Maybe it’s 
the little guy rebelling against the boss.” 

By the time the fifth game started an- 
other problem faced Charles O. Finley. 
His manager apparently was going to 


quit on him despite a contract extending 
through the 1975 season. Rumors circu- 
lated that Williams would become the 
next manager of the New York Yankees. 
The abrupt exit is not unknown in Oak- 
land. This year three ticket managers quit 
and the entire switchboard staff at the 
Oakland Coliseum walked out. When 
Williams appeared on the field in the 
third inning of Game Five, an up-to-the- 
minute Met placard-waver lifted a new 
one high into the October night. Yan- 
kee go home, it said. 

All the A’s were eager to go home af- 
ter what happened to them in the game. 
They came very close to being stopped 
without a hit and the three they did man- 
age to get were suspect. Campaneris 
blooped a single to short center in the 
third inning and in the fourth Bando got 
a hit when his bouncer jumped up over 
Garrett's head at third and off his glove; 
Harrelson came sweeping over from 
shortstop and caught the ball in the air 
to prevent Bando from advancing into 
scoring position. The next man was Jack- 
son, who was to be held to one hit in 12 
Shea at-bats. He lashed the ball hard 
into a double play. Oakland’s third hit 
came in the seventh inning when Ray 
Fosse doubled past Garrett, who made 
a futile swipe at the ball, a gesture known 
to Chicago fans in years past as “theZeke 
Bonura salute.” 

New York got only two runs off start- 
er Vida Blue, who braved the cold in a 
short-sleeved shirt, but these were suffi- 


cient as Jerry Koosman and then Tug 
McGraw gave the A’s short shrift. 

McGraw, New York’s animated bull- 
pen specialist, had a terrible time during 
the early months of the season but then 
came on in spectacular fashion. In 1 7 ap- 
pearances he had picked up four wins 
and 12 saves. "Tug McGraw.” said Jack- 
son after the game. "The man’s a star. 
He gets extra energy from somewhere.” 

When the Series returned to Oakland 
for the concluding games the frenetic at- 
mosphere dissipated. No one was hap- 
pier than Jackson, the vaunted slugger 
whose bat had fallen strangely ill. "I 
missed the Series last year because of an 
injury,” recalled Jackson, "and there 
were nights when I cried because I 
couldn’t play. This time there has been 
such an undercurrent of animosity and 
turmoil that the Series has been tar- 
nished. I wanted to slide and run and hit 
and get dirty, but the little boy in me was 
taken out by all the nonsense in New 
York. Nobody seemed to care anything 
about the players, just all that other 
stuff.” 

Well, sir. the little boy in Jackson had 
himself a time in Game Six. A double in 
the first to score Joe Rudi. A double in 
the third to score Sal Bando. A single 
in the eighth, which he stretched to a 
three-bagger when the Mets’ Hahn lost 
the ball in center field. And after that he 
scored a run himself on a fly by Jesus 
Alou. A’s 3, Mets I . 

Hunter again had faced off against 


The Mets' pitching paragons at Shea were the emotional reliever Tug McGraw and two stingy starters. Jon Matlack and Jerry Koosman. 



Seaver, and after Catfish had extricated 
himself from a two-on, one-out situation 
in the first inning, he was just splendid. 
As for Staub, the hitting hero of Game 
Four, it was his turn to know the ago- 
nies of frustration. Fielding Jackson's hit 
in the third, he had to flip an underhand 
relay to Millan. What should have been 
a close play, possibly an out, was an easy 
Oakland run. 

It was Staub at the plate in the eighth 
with runners on first and third and the 
A’s leading by only 2-1 — and the red- 
haired one went down on three swinging 
strikes at pitches thrown by the ubiqui- 
tous Darold Knowles, who was making 
his sixth relief appearance in six games. 
Fingers then came on again and got the 
final outs. 

Seaver was removed for a pinch hitter 
in the eighth. “This was not Tom Sea- 
ver on ability, but Tom Seaver on heart,” 
said Jackson. “He wasn't as fast as he 
had been in New York.” 

Thus the Series was sent to its final 
game on Sunday, when Oakland at last 
rediscovered the home run. Campaneris 
came to bat with a man on in the bot- 
tom of the third inning and lofted a Mat- 
lack pitch over the right-field fence. The 
man on? Pitcher Ken Holtzman, natu- 
rally. He had doubled and scored in 
Game One and now he did it again. Not 
to be upstaged, Jackson launched the 
longest hit of the Series, a 400-footer into 
the bleachers that was worth two more 
runs — and the Most Valuable Player 
award. 

“When the ball left my hand,” said 
Matlack later, “I knew it was going out 
of the park. It was a good, old-fashioned 
hanging curveball, eye-high.” 

And that was that; two runs scored lat- 
er by the Mets and one by the A's were 
ultimately meaningless. Those industri- 
ous relievers. Fingers and Knowles, fin- 
ished things up for Holtzman, Knowles 
coming in solely for the final out. 

Moments later Williams announced 
that he was resigning to seek employment 
somewhere closer to his home in Riviera 
Beach, Fla. 

When asked how far Riviera Beach 
was from Fort Lauderdale, the spring 
training home of the Yankees, Williams 
grinned. “Thirty minutes,” he said, "and 
22 seconds.” end 



Reliever Ro/lle Fingers tied a Series record 
by sealing off the A's concluding victories. 
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SORRY, BUT ALABAMA HAD TO RUN 


It was a raucous affair, the Crimson Tide and Tennessee, both unbeaten, locked in a 27-21 tie as the fourth quarter 
began, Then Bear Bryant's boys scored three quick touchdowns and the party was over by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


T ime stands still on the cherry-paneled 
wall behind Bear Bryant’s desk at Al- 
abama. With an appositeness perhaps 
only coincidental, the antique clock with 
the roman numerals never says anything 
except three minutes to nine. There are 
illusions of change: the Crimson Tide is 
now a happy blend of black and white, 
and when it rolls it does so with the fash- 
ionable Wishbone offense. Also, Bryant 
himself says he does not coach anymore, 
just stands around worrying his assis- 
tants. But it might as well be 1961, or 
1 964 or ’65 or any of those years of high 
achievement, because for Alabama un- 
der Bear Bryant the goal is always the 
same, the hour near at hand. 

On a cool Thursday evening two days 
before this latest model showed its fine 
hand and terrible swift fist to Tennessee, 
Buddy (Bearcat) Brown, an offensive 
tackle who is called the last of the be- 
loved red-necks by his coaches, got up 
before a yawping mob of pep rallicrs out- 
side Bryant Hall in Tuscaloosa and put 
the proposition squarely on the line, the 
way the old man would. When he sidled 
up to the microphone at Assistant Coach 
Jimmy Sharpe’s bidding he had his jaw 
out. 

"Y'all want the nation’l champion- 
ship?" said Bearcat. 

"Yaiiiieeeeee," said the crowd. 

"Well, we damn sure do,” said Bear- 
cat. 

"Aaaaghyeaaaaaa," said the crowd. 
To that end on Saturday, beneath the 
banners of their screaming loyalists 
("Hang Tenn, Tide": "Lord, I was bom 
a ’Bama fan") and the orange haze of 
the Birmingham steelworks, Alabama 
scored three touchdowns in a five-min- 
ute burst of deadly reckoning to leave 
Tennessee gasping in the fourth quarter, 
and a loser at 42-21. And when it was 
over, between dispensing first a prayer 
and then the cigars he had been saving 
for the occasion, Bryant mounted a 
dressing room bench and waved his hand 
to silence the bedlam. "You're the great- 
est bunch I've ever been around,” he said, 
and added with a faintly whimsical smile, 
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"Either that or the greatest bunch of con 
men.” 

The last was a concession to moder- 
ation. Bryant has fallen in love with this, 
his 16th Alabama team, and must watch 
himself lest he get carried away. Earlier 
this year, on his weekly television show, 
he said that Richard Todd, the sopho- 
more (and currently second string) quar- 
terback, could be the best he ever had. It 
will be recalled that he once had Joe Na- 
math. Later Bryant admitted to a certain 
light-headedness, having been on pain 
pills that day after some extensive den- 
tal work. 

Last week, nevertheless, he was still 
predicting prodigies for Todd, a big, fast 
onetime schoolboy discus champion 
from Mobile who was, until the Tennes- 
see game, not only the team's most artful- 


looking passer but its leading rusher. 
Todd had done nothing to discourage 
him. And Calvin (Cannonball) Culliver, 
the fullback, would eventually be his best 
runner, if he wasn’t that already, said 
Bryant. Culliver is one of those fit-right- 
in blacks that Bryant has been recruit- 
ing the last few years. He is a freshman 
and third string. 

Bryant, while conducting pre-Tennes- 
see workouts from the scaffolding of his 
coach’s tower, spoke of this reservoir of 
raw talent as if it were arriving on a later 
plane. That if kept healthy and eligible 
it would be "the best we ever had by next 
year.” 

Well, until further notice, forget next 
year. Watch as the best comes cresting 
this year. 

After getting his eyeful, Tennessee 





Coach Bill Battle, who played end on 
Bryant’s 1961 national championship 
team, said it is already the best Alabama 
offense he has seen. “Faster,” said Bat- 
tle, still shaken by the fourth-period blitz 
(and 524 total yards) that knocked his 
Volunteers from the unbeatens. “And 
more of ’em.” 

Of all those who have tried to put Bear 
Bryant under a pedestal over the years, 
Tennessee has been the most persistent. 
Bryant says it used to get to him and he 
had often “overcoached" against the 
Vols. One year, looking high and low for 
inspiration, he even decided to have all 
the Alabama dummies painted orange. 
All except one. he said. "I overcoached 
again, and got beat.” In recent years he 
has been more relaxed around Tennessee 
and has widened his edge, now having 
won three straight. This time Alabama — 
unbeaten and second-ranked — was going 
off a 14-point favorite. “That’s ridicu- 
lous,” snorted Bryant, but deep down he 
undoubtedly knew better. He had his ci- 
gars bought. He had his specialty teams 
primed. “He’s going to introduce his spe- 
cialty teams instead of the offense or de- 
fense,” shouted ABC-TV’s Beano Cook 


in the press box. “Only Bear Bryant 
would ever think to do that.” More im- 
portant, he had turned Jimmy Sharpe 
and the offensive coaches loose to scout 
their own offense, and had done some 
restructuring. 

Specifically, Bryant wanted more bite 
in his passing game. Tennessee is a fine 
offensive team, made in the scrambling, 
rambling image of Quarterback Con- 
dredge Holloway, who is more than 
slightly terrific, but defensively the Vols 
are hurting at linebacker and are suspect 
in the secondary. Vulnerable to the pass, 
they had given up 347 passing yards to 
Army, 394 to Kansas. Bryant has said 
all along that the Wishbone is virtually 
untapped as a passing offense and against 
Tennessee he showed what he meant. On 
the first play of the game Gary Rutledge 
faked his fullback into the line, and Ten- 
nessee massed at the bait. The play is not 
new in Alabama’s book, but this partic- 
ular tactic was. Suddenly the tight end, 
George Pugh, and the split end, Wayne 
Wheeler, were out of the traffic and beat- 
ing it downfield, with only one unsuck- 
ered Volunteer, Jon Murdic, left to de- 
fend against them. Murdic made his first 


move toward Pugh, and Rutledge read 
correctly and threw to Wheeler, a soli- 
tary figure beyond reach, 80 yards, touch- 
down. 

Alabama did not throw again until the 
second quarter. Bryant loosed his run- 
ning backs (Wilbur Jackson. Randy Bill- 
ingsley. Paul Spivey, et al .— they come 
in groups of three) to get Tennessee's at- 
tention (“You can talk passing all you 
want, but you won’t be able to until you 
show you can run”). What they got, too, 
was a 64-yard touchdown drive. When 
it was 14-7 Todd came in and passed two 
for two off bootleg action — his fakes 
were exceptional — and raised the advan- 
tage to 21-7. 

For a long time after that the game 
was a showcase for Holloway and his 
mischief — Holloway breaking tackles to 
complete passes, Holloway salvaging 
busted plays by improvising in full flight. 
By the fourth quarter Tennessee had 
earned a 21 -21 tie, Holloway passing for 
two touchdowns and running for the oth- 
er. Bryant got about as close as anyone 
to Holloway during that stretch when he 
shook hands with him immediately after 
the game. 

Then, as sensationally as it had begun, 
the game was suddenly stripped of its sus- 
pense. Robin Cary, a dutifully inspired 
specialty teamer, returned a Vol punt 64 
yards to a touchdown following a wedge 
of Redshirt blockers who ricocheted off 
one another like tenpins in their eager- 
ness to cooperate. The crowd went wild, 
mostly with relief. Jackson, who wound 
up rushing for 145 yards and now is av- 
eraging seven a carry, turned a simple 
power sweep into an 80-yard run for a 
second touchdown three minutes later. 
The crowd went wilder, sensing the kill. 
A Tennessee fumble, a short Alabama 
drive and the third touchdown in five 
minutes, seven seconds. Wilder still and 
totally relieved. 

Bryant would gag on the suggestion, 
but Alabama is now in excellent position 
for a run at an undefeated season. Of its 
remaining opponents, only LSU on Nov. 
22 at Baton Rouge would seem a serious 
threat and, like a storm on an open sea, 
Alabama is a team that seems to gain 
strength and dimension every week. 
"These aren’t just fine players, they’re 
fine people,” says Bryant. Alabama 
freshmen mingling with Alabama se- 
niors; Alabama blacks with Alabama 
whites in a common cause — the national 
championship. end 
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NOW YOU 
SEE HIM, NOW 
YOU DON’T 



All eyes, including those of the dumbfounded opposition, 
are on O, J. Simpson as he performs his sleight of foot for 
the amazing Bills and prepares to make Jim Brown's 
season rushing mark disappear by JOE MARSHALL 
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J ason Simpson, age 3 Yi, is hanging 
out with some pretty fast company 
these days. Many of his running mates 
are twice his age, and there even seems 
to be a I O-year-old or two in the crowd. 
Recently, when Jason's acting up won 
him a shot in the mouth from another 
little kid, several of the senior members 
of the gang retaliated. “Don't you know 
what you did?" they yelled at the per- 
petrator while Jason himself, unaware of 
the cosmic significance of the attack on 
his person, nodded in vigorous support 
from behind the legs of a larger compan- 
ion. "You hit O. J. Simpson’s son!” 

That indeed is sacrilege in Buffalo 
where O. J. Simpson ( see cover), the once 
and future greatest running back in the 
history of football, has led the lowly Bills 
to unimagined heights. Eighty thousand 
strong, BufTalonians have been thronging 

continued 
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NOW YOU DON’T continued 


on Sundays to the city's new house of 
worship. Rich Stadium, to witness Simp- 
son's miracles and chant "Juice, Juice, 
Juice." Their prayers have been an- 
swered. In successive home games 
against the Jets, the Eagles and the Colts, 
O.J. rushed for 123, 171 and 166 yards 
to lead the Bills to three straight wins, a 
feat Buffalo had not accomplished in the 
four previous years that the Juice labored 
there. Add to this the yards he gained in 
a victory over the Patriots (250) and in a 
loss to the Chargers (103) in the Bills' 
first two road games, and O.J. was 26 
yards ahead of the pace that Jim Brown 
set in 1963 when he rushed for 1,863 
yards, the NFL season record. 

Moreover, the Bills suddenly found 
themselves in the dizzying company of 
the Miami Dolphins at the top of their 
division. The Dolphins put things in per- 
spective when they gained sole possession 
of first place with a 27-6 win over Buf- 
falo in Miami last Sunday while holding 
Simpson to under 100 yards for the first 
time this season. Hampered by a wet, 
slippery Poly -Turf field and throttled by 
a stalwart Miami defense, O.J. gained 55 
yards in 14 carries before sitting out the 
final 1 1 minutes with a sprained ankle. 
This gave him a total of 868 yards in 1 38 
carries, 63 yards behind Brown’s pace. 

Buffalo returns home this week for its 
first Monday night appearance ever — 
further proof of Simpson's second com- 
ing — still very much in contention for a 
playoff spot. The Bills, now 4 and 2, have 
already won as many games as in any 


season since 1966, while Simpson has a 
shot at regaining the ground he lost at 
Miami. Jim Brown's weakest effort of 
1963 came in the seventh game, when he 
got 40 yards against the Giants. 

"He'll get Brown's record," says Buf- 
falo Guard Reggie McKenzie, “but 
2,000 yards, well, that's a nice round fig- 
ure." In truth Simpson's biggest hand- 
icap in his race against Jim Brown may 
be that he can't play against Buffalo's de- 
fense, which gave up a whopping 275 
yards rushing to the Eagles. 

What a difference a coach makes. Less 
than two years ago Orenthal James Simp- 
son was rapidly fading from public view. 
His first pro coach, John Rauch, scoffed 
at the notion that his No. 1 draft choice 
could carry the load he had in college. 
"That's not my style," said Rauch. "I 
couldn't build my offense around one 
back, no matter how good he is. It's too 
easy for the pros to set up defensive keys. 
O.J. can be a terrific pass receiver and 
we expect him to block, too." 

O.J. did O.K. Although failing to live 
up to his notices, he led the Bills in rush- 
ing in each of his first three years. Buf- 
falo won four games his first season, then 
three, then one, while Simpson gained 
697, 488 and 742 yards, respectively. “I 
was playing the game but not enjoying 
it," he says now. "By the middle of the 
season I couldn't wait to get back to Cal- 
ifornia." The lucrative business contracts 
he had signed after graduation began to 
expire without renewal. Early in his third 
year, 1971, a fan sent him a steamship 


ticket to Africa. By the end of that sea- 
son he announced that five years would 
be all he would play as a pro. 

Enter Coach Lou Saban, who had led 
the Bills to two straight AFL champion- 
ships in the mid-'60s. "I knew his track 
record," says O.J. "His backs gain a lot 
of yards. I had had over 700 yards the 
year before and Floyd Little [who had 
played for Saban at Denver] had led the 
league. We had about the same average, 
but Floyd had 100 more carries, and I 
think the more you carry, the better your 
average gets." 

When O.J. got a look at Saban's play- 
book in the 1972 training camp he 
promptly signed a new multiple-year 
contract, although his old one still had a 
year to run. "I've cried with these guys," 
he said. "Now I want to drink cham- 
pagne with them." 

Saban planned to rehabilitate Buffalo 
around Simpson. "Offenses and defenses 
have to tie themselves around certain 
players," Saban said last week. "They 
have to have a hub and then one by one 
the other players become spokes. It 
makes the unit better because others 
want to reach heights, too. We have a 
very young, impressionable team. All the 
talking in the world is of no consequence; 
you need examples and you want to use 
a man to set high standards who's ca- 
pable of reaching them. If you continue 
to hope that a player with potential might 
reach a certain level, he probably never 
will. But O.J. had been there once. The 
better he got, the better the team got." 

Saban proceeded to stack the deck in 
O.J.’s favor. "From Saban's very first 
day O.J. was our offense,'' says Dick 
Cunningham, a Bills tackle and lineback- 
er during Simpson’s first four seasons. 
"In order to be a wide receiver, you had 
to be a blocker first and a wide receiver 
second." Saban dispatched nonblocking 
Wide Receiver Haven Moses to Denver 
and moved Bob Chandler, a teammate 
of O.J.'s at USC, into his position. He 
drafted Reggie McKenzie out of Mich- 
igan in the second round and picked New 
York Jet Tackle Dave Foley, a former 
No. I draft choice from Ohio State who 
had had knee problems, off the waiver 
list. Along with two holdovers, 6 ' T Cen- 
ter Bruce Jarvis from Washington and 
6' 8" Tackle Donnie Green from Purdue, 
they provided Buffalo with the begin- 
nings of an offensive line. 

To give Simpson as much freedom as 
possible the Bills emphasized drive 
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America's whiskey 
and how to enjoy it. 



If you’re lucky enough to have a cider 
press, you know what fun it is to 
make your own cider. And how great 
it tastes, right out of the bucket. 

But you might not know how great 
it tastes another way— mixed with 
Seagram's 7 Crown, America’s 
favorite whiskey. 

It's the Seven 'n Cider, a perfect 
drink for lazy autumn afternoons on 
the old front porch. 

Of course, your cider doesn’t have 
to be home-made. Any good cider 
will do. 

Just make sure the whiskey is 
Seagram’s 7 Crown, with the unique 
light taste that goes so well, so 
many ways. 

Seagram’s 7 has versatility. 

That's what makes it America’s 
largest selling whiskey. 

Seagram's 7 Crown. 
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AT LAST, A SONY 
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beams must travel to the front of the tube. Which means 
color's more intense, and less subject to distortion. 

It also means the set's thinner from back to front. And in 
crowded quarters, that's an advantage that isn't phony. 

Right, Mrs. Mahoney? the 19 -inch-diagonal Trinitron 
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blocking, in which the offensive man 
takes the defensive man whichever way 
he wants to go and leaves the runner the 
option of going the other way. They in- 
stalled a lot of 1-formation plays, which 
put OJ. a full six yards behind the line 
of scrimmage to give him time and space 
to wait for holes to develop. 

For his part, OJ. insists his talents arc 
instinctive: he even claims he is a better 
runner when he is tired because he thinks 
less and just reacts. Simpson leads the 
league in the running back's prime req- 
uisites, leg strength and balance, but to 
condition his legs he docs nothing but 
run. "I don't want to mess with them." 
he says. His legs seem skinny from the 
knee down. When he was a boy rickets 
weakened them. His mother couldn't af- 
ford professional care, so he wore his 
shoes on the wrong feet and used home- 
made braces. The calcium deficiency left 
his legs bowed which, curiously, is a trait 
common to many great athletes. From 
the knees up. however, his legs are those 
of a 220-poundcr. He weighs 10 to 15 
pounds less than that, although he played 
at 217 in his second season. "The coach- 
es had me weighing more to pass block." 
he says with distaste. 

Simpson has 9.4 speed but, more im- 
portantly, he can shift to high from a 
standstill, which he frequently comes to 
when the traffic so dictates, and vice ver- 
sa. According to a teammate O.J. is at 
top speed after two strides. Yet the trait 
that most distinguishes him from other 
backs is an uncanny sense of where he 
is. Mike McCormack, the head coach of 
the Philadelphia Eagles, says he would 
like to have O.J.'s eyes tested because, 
like Fran Tarkenton. he seems to sense 
tacklers he couldn't possibly see. USC 
Coach John McKay used to marvel at 
Simpson’s ability to recall the blockers 
and potential tacklers who figured in his 
long runs. Simpson says he watches the 
reactions of all defenders in game films 
and that in any given situation he can 
envision fairly accurately the position of 
any player who might have a shot at him 
and react accordingly. "You don't see 
good backs get blindsided.'' he says, 
lumping himself with mere mortals. 

Saban needed a year to get his pro- 
gram on its feet. McKenzie was surprised 
at the start of last season to find how 
readily the Bills accepted defeat. "I had 
to learn what had gone on in Buffalo and 
how it could tear a man down," he says 
now. "O.J. had been down for so long 
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people were starting to kick, and he 
couldn’t get up.” To make matters worse, 
injuries wrecked the offensive line. Five 
guards, two tackles and a center were lost 
for the 1972 season. But the Bills rallied 
around Simpson, w ho went on to become 
the lop rusher (1.251 yards) in the so- 
called Year of the Running Back. "It was 
a big thing when he got his 1.000,” says 
McKenzie. "He could say. ’Hey. I got 
this. Nobody can say I didn’t.’ But he 
knew by then it was peanuts.” Playing 
in his first Pro Bowl. OJ. was named 
Player of the Game. "Man. if that guy 
had some blocking in Buffalo, they'd 
have to ban him from the league." said 
Pittsburgh’s Mean Joe Greene. 

With two picks in this year’s first 
round. Saban added a tackle. Paul Sey- 
mour from Michigan, and a guard. Joe 
DcLamiclleurc from Michigan State. 
McKenzie phoned Simpson, and O.J. 
conceded that 1.700 yards wasn’t impos- 
sible. McKenzie thought about that for 
a while and called O.J. back. "Why not 
2 . 000 ?" 

Over the summer Saban moved Sey- 
mour to tight end. creating w hat amounts 
to an unbalanced line. That meant that 
the six-man wall included five players 
from the Big Ten. three of whom had 
been No. I draft choices. None of the 
linemen was over 25; none was under 
6' 3”. And they were executing the offen- 
sive lineman’s easiest and most enjoyable 
block, the straight ahead drive. To add 
salt to the enemy’s wounds Wide Receiv- 
er J. D. Hill was a vicious crack-back 
blocker. 

In the season’s opener O.J. set a league 
record for a single game when he rushed 
for 250 yards against New England. The 
Hall of Fame urgently requested his jer- 
sey. Twice in the first four weeks he was 
named AP Offensive Player of the Week. 
Two weeks ago. against Baltimore, he set 
another league record with his seventh 
consecutive 100-yard game. The media 
began to document his every move. 
When he left the field briefly in the Phil- 
adelphia game the press box was solemn- 
ly informed. "Simpson suffered a bro- 
ken shoelace." 

Further, what was good for the Juice 
was good for the rest of the Bills, only 
13 of whom preceded Saban to Buffalo. 
The average age of the team is just 24.3. 
yet it is playing surprisingly error-free 
football. Young offensive linemen are 
not proving the liability they might be in 
a pass-oriented offense. When the Bills 
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reluctantly went to the air against Mi- 
ami their quarterbacks were sacked nine 
times. Buffalo is taking its chances with 
a rookie quarterback, Joe Ferguson of 
Arkansas, whom Saban can alford to 
play because he is placing the burden of 
his offense on Simpson. Because of O.J.'s 
spectacular performances, Ferguson sel- 
dom had to throw during Buffalo's win- 
ning streak. But Saban knows that his 
rookie's throwing ability will eventually 
ease the pressure on O.J. and make Simp- 
son even more productive. 

The person who seems the least ruf- 
fled by all the excitement in Buffalo is 
Simpson himself. FIc is not a 26-year-old 
suddenly encountering fame but a man 
settling comfortably into a familiar role, 
O.J. Simpson, superstar. "Being the best 
is something I've lived with," he says, 
"and I like living with it." 

Friends are fond of saying that "he is 
just a regular guy,’’ that "his hat size has 
never changed." The Juice wears a per- 
petual smile, frequently laughing in his 
deep baritone. He is a man of unlimited 
good nature whose disposition resembles 
that of his mother's first cousin, Ernie 
Banks. "O.J.'s a better person than he is 
a football player, if that’s possible,” says 
Buffalo Owner Ralph Wilson. 

Simpson is the team leader, a needier 
on the practice field, a hustler and card 
shark off it. "He'll cheat on you at cards 
if you turn your eyes,” says All-AFC De- 
fensive Back Robert James, the only 
other Buffalo player who has been with 
the team since 1969. "He'll look in your 
hand. He doesn't think that's wrong; he's 
just so competitive. If he's caught, it's 
comical to him; he'll laugh.” 

Sometimes the laugh's on O.J. In train- 
ing camp a couple of years ago his best 
friend, cx-tcammate Al Cowlings, a 255- 
pound defensive end, took him up on a 
SI 00 wager on a mile race. O.J. felt 
obliged to make a big show of what a pe- 
destrian effort winning would be. Cow- 
lings won going away. "O.J. was pooped 
out," says James. "When you're pooped, 
some say you got the monkey on your 
back; some say you got the bear. Well, 
O.J., he had an elephant." 

"1 almost had him psyched, though," 
O.J. hastens to point out. "I was going 
to pull up alongside and laugh and say. 
'Wanna quit?’ but he just pulled away." 

ToO.J.'swifc Marguerite, he is "a typ- 
ical Cancer. He's a homebody. He wants 
security. He likes a roof over his head 
and three meals a day. ... A spoiled 


this new palm-sized 
machine may be 
the greatest 
breakthrough 
in dictating 
equipment since 
the invention of 
magnetic tape 


We don't have to sell you on the convenience 
or necessity of dictating equipment. But. most 
dictating equipment is desk bound and so 
called "portable" machines are often cumber- 
some and heavy, have bad reproduction, use 
non-standard tapes of short capacity and are 
limited in features and performance. 

But Murac Micromatic is different and better; 
It is a complete breakthrough in design and 
engineering and has features and performance 
never before seen in any portable equipment. 
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First of all. the Murac Micromatic is light and small. It weighs just 20 oz. and measures 5’. 2 X 
3'2Xl V?”. It fits easily in the palm of your hand and you can comfortably carry it in your 
pocket or on your wrist. 

It has the clarity and fidelity that you'd expect in a fine concert recorder. This performance 
is assured by its built-in condenser microphone, wow/flutter of less than 0.3%, frequency 
response of 150 to 8.000 Hz., and dynamic speaker with 400 mW output. 

And here is the operational breakthrough that distinguishes the Murac Micromatic; it is a 
one-button instrument. Yes. one button does it all-recording, playback, fast forward or 
rewind. Even to pause temporarily in recording or playback, is done with a hold button and 
with just one finger. 

Naturally, the Murac Micromatic uses standard 1 or 2 hr. tape cassettes available anywhere. 

It's great for taping lectures and conferences. Its built-in 3-digit counter lets you locate any 
segment of the tape fast and accurately. 

With the Murac Micromatic you may use any standard cassette tape player for transcription. 
No need to tie up the machine itself or use specialized transcribing equipment. When 
traveling, just dictate and mail your tape. Naturally, if you prefer, you can use the Murac 
Micromatic itself for transcribing. 

This remarkable instrument is simply loaded with features. Here are some others: ■ Built-in 
1C line amplifier for perfect recording any time ■ Easy-load pop up cassette door ■ Built-in 
battery strength meter ■ Built-in recording level guide. Input jack for remote control mike. 
Output jack for earphones or speaker ■ AC adapter for playing through AC outlets ■ Uses four 
standard batteries. 

The best surprise, perhaps, about the Murac Micromatic is the price: it's just $99.95. Com- 
pare this value with other recorders selling for $150 or more. 

Standard equipment for the Murac Micromatic is ■ the AC adapter ■ earphone ■ set 
of four batteries ■ one blank cassette ■ vinyl carry case with lanyard. 

The Recording Accessory Kit contains: deluxe fitted carry case with hand/shoulder strap, 
remote microphone, cigarette lighter adapter for car use. six blank cassettes with index 
cards and four batteries. 

The Transcribing Accessory Kit contains: foot pedal, twin ear set and telephone pick-up. 
Order the Murac Micromatic system in full confidence and add hours of efficiency to your 
every workday. We give you a two-week unquestioned return privilege and one-year guar- 
antee for parts and workmanship (we repair free, only charge for postage and insurance). 


Please send me: □ Standard Murac Micromatic S99.95 

□ Recording Accessory Kit S29.95 □ Transcribing Kit S19.95 

□ Mycheck for this amount (Calif, deliv add tax), plus S2. for post, and insur . . is enclosed. 

Charge my □ BA. □ MC Card. * Expires 

Signature (For MC or BA only) 

Name 

^ ress — 584 Washington Street 

Zip San Francisco. Calif. 91111 /. 

SI 1029 
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Only National Car Rental can 

S&H Green Stamps, 


At National you'll find three 
tilings that the other two major car 
rental companies don’t feature. 

F’irst, we have the world's 
largest fleet of current model CM 
cars. 

Second, only National gives 
S&H Green Stamps on every U.S. 
rental. A listlul of stamps is great 
to come home with. 

Third, only National features a 


26-hour check-in day* © It’s two 
extra hours on the day you return 
the car — to get more work done, 
or just relax a little. (And if you’re 
thinking about taking some time 
off. ask about our special "more 
time for your money" weekend 
and vacation packages, available 
at most locations.) 

We got to lx* one of the world s 
largest car rental companies (with 
over 2400 locations in 59 coun- 
tries) by doing more things— not 
by doing more talking. 


We know were good. Check us 
out on your next trip. 

For reservations call your travel 
agent or call National toil free 

800 - 328 - 4567 : 



•Available at participating U.S. locations. +ln Minnesota call 612-830-234.} collect. 

©National Car denial System . Inc.. 1973. (In Canada it's Tililcn Wenl-A-Car. ) 


NOW YOU DON'T continued 


brat." O.J. once said that Willie Mays 
was his hero as a kid "not just because 
he was a good baseball player but be- 
cause he had a big house to show for it." 
When O.J. got in the chips he wanted a 
house, not a fancy car or a new ward- 
robe. He and Marguerite picked out a 
Spanish-style ranch house in Bel Air and 
still live there in the off-season. 

Not long ago Simpson was cooling his 
heels in Mulligan’s Museum of Fine Arts 
and Cafe, a Buffalo discotheque. He 
seemed pleased, almost thrilled, at the 
large number of Bills who had chosen it 
for their evening's entertainment. To him 
this was indicative of a new team togeth- 
erness. “It wasn’t that way the first few 
years I was here," he noted. 

He lit a cigarette, not because he 
smokes — he doesn’t — but because it was 
a John Player Special, which he had nev- 
er seen before and because the cigarettes 
came in a snappy box. O.J. likes snappy 
things. He wore white shoes in his 250- 
yard game and has been wearing them 
ever since. And he is pleased that some 
of the other Bills wear them — those who 
have “earned the right." He said he 
might have to get hold of a pair for Joe 
Ferguson. "We got players now who 
want to be fly in what they do. Wearing 
those white shoes, that’s telling the peo- 
ple in the stands, ‘Look at me. I ain’t 
just like everybody else on this field.’ " 
Simpson took a puff of the John Player 
Special, holding it delicately between the 
ends of his thumb and forefinger, tilting 
his head back like a connoisseur. "Yes,” 
he said, "that’s pretty good.” 

"You’re going to get sick,” said 
Marguerite. 

Attention focused elsewhere, but O.J. 
faced a crisis. A long ash had formed on 
his cigarette, and not being a smoker he 
was unsure how best to dispose of it. 
Carefully he poised the cigarette over an 
ashtray, then flicked at the center of it 
with his middle finger. The cigarette shot 
out of his hand, somersaulted in the air 
and landed beside the ashtray. He looked 
quickly around the table to see if any- 
body had noticed. He thought he was safe 
until he confronted the last possible wit- 
ness, who met his stare with a big smile. 
O.J. burst out laughing. He laughed even 
harder at himself while the others listened 
to the witness’ description of his gaucher- 
ie. He was obviously enjoying himself. 
And why not? O.J. Simpson of South- 
ern California had at last found happi- 
ness in Buffalo. end 



Yourcold. 

Your choice. Don’t guess. 

Sixcold tablets, or 
three ounces of liquid, 
orjustoneContac. 

Concentrated in one Contac capsule, there’s 
enough cold medicine to help relieve your sneezing, 
runny nose and congestion up to 1 2 hours. 

You’d need six cold tablets, or three ounces 
of nighttime liquid to do the same job. 

This time, give your cold to Contac. 

The sooner the better. 
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HIGH BUT NO LONGER MIGHTY 

Wilt Chamberlain and Bill Russell are giving their didactic all for lowly San Diego and lowly Seattle, but 
to date both coaches are standing immeasurably taller than their basketball teams by PETER CARRY 


M oments before the opening tip-off 
of the season, the arena where the 
ABA’s new San Antonio Spurs play was 
dark except for a spotlight illuminating 
a great papered hoop at one corner of 
the floor. The words “San Diego Con- 
quistadors” inscribed on the paper were 
tom into illegible shreds as Tim Bassett 
burst through the hoop. He was followed 
by George Adams, Caldwell Jones, Jer- 
ry Pender, Billy Shepherd and other non- 
legends in their own lime who, by re- 
course to the program, could be identi- 
fied as San Diego basketball players. The 
last Conquistador to appear had to duck 
to fit through the hoop. The spotlight rev- 
erentially escorted him as he jogged down 
the darkened floor, the tails of his glen- 
plaid suit coat flapping behind him, an 
immense gold amulet swinging across his 


almost-bare chest, swirling tongues of 
purply light reflecting off his patent- 
leather shoes. Just before he reached the 
San Diego bench, he saluted the crowd 
with a restrained wave of his left fist. 
Then Wilt Chamberlain, holder of more 
than 40 pro basketball records, four 
times the NBA’s Most Valuable Player 
and the reputed bane of eight different 
pro coaches, gathered his new club 
around him. On this sticky night in South 
Texas, Chamberlain joined a profession 
to which he has long been considered 
least likely to accede: coaching. 

Several days later Bill Russell stood in 
the center circle of the gym inside Build- 
ing 46 at Seattle's Sand Point Naval Air 
Base surrounded by the sweating, puff- 
ing members of the SuperSonics. His 
head jutting forward in his familiar con- 


dor-like pose, Russell spoke so softly that 
his words were indistinct to the handful 
of onlookers at courtside, but it was clear 
from the actions of the players, who 
looked down at the floor and pawed it 
with the toes of their sneakers, that what 
he said was less than flattering. After two 
or three minutes the practice resumed 
with the Sonics doing 10 laps, running 
them outside the black boundary lines of 
the court, then returning to the passing 
drill that had so displeased Russell. This 
time their long, baseball-style throws 
were harder, lower and more accurate. 

Like Chamberlain, Russell is now a 
coach. And like Wilt, he is finding the 
job fresh and challenging, even though 
he has three seasons of coaching behind 
him. These were spent at the helm of the 
Celtics, a team of experienced players 





and confirmed winners, not the least of 
them Russell himself. And while Russ 
coached Boston to two NBA titles in his 
three seasons, there was always Red Au- 
erbach lurking behind the nearest cloud 
of cigar smoke whenever advice was 
needed. Now, after four years away from 
basketball as an itinerant lecturer, broad- 
caster and trick-shot artist for Ma Bell, 
Russell is on his lonesome with a team 
whose owner has been known to tender 
advice as readily as Red, but with none 
of Auerbach’s expertise, and whose play- 
ers, some of whom are very talented, won 
only 26 games last season. 

That Chamberlain and Russell now 
have the title of coach in common does 
not mean that they have grown any more 
alike than they were when playing cen- 
ter. Back then they were the Yin and 
Yang of pro basketball, and more than 
anything else the dramatic confronta- 
tions between Wilt’s offense and Rus- 
sell’s defense made the game a big-league 
sport. They have both been hired by own- 
ers who hope to latch on to some of that 
oJd magic. But beyond that there are few 
similarities in the parts they are being 
asked to play. 

At 38 Russell has come to Seattle as a 
coach and more. He is also the general 
manager — or better still, the general fac- 
totum — who is supposed to keep the 
strong Sonic franchise flying upright. It 
almost nose-dived last season on account 
of abrupt coaching changes, the loss of 
the exceedingly popular Lenny Wilkens 
in a bad trade, the interference of Owner 
Sam Schulman and an agent who rep- 
resents several of the players, and dissen- 
sion among teammates. 

On the other hand, Chamberlain, who 
at 37 says he can play another 10 years 
and sometimes seems to mean it, was 
hired primarily as a player. How soon 
Wilt will suit up for San Diego depends 
on how fast Owner Lenny Bloom is able 
to resolve a contractual hassle with 
Chamberlain's erstwhile employer. Jack 
Kent Cooke of the Lakers. Whether Wilt 
starts playing sooner (perhaps as early 
as next week ) or later (next fall when the 
option year of his old Los Angeles con- 
tract expires) he is still responsible for 
coaching the young Qs, upon whom the 
future of the team rests. 

continued 


wilt looks a bit wilted as his Qs give him fresh 
cause for anguish, while Russell, who's been 
through it before, cackles through the tears. 
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MOTORS CORPORATION 

DART SPORT 
CONVERTRIPLE ’74. 


Dodge £ xtra care j n engineering 

makes a difference in Dodge 
...depend on it. 


Dodge Trucks 


IT’S THREE CARS IN ONE... 

ALL THE CARS YOU’VE EVER WANTED. 



IT’S A FIVE- 
PASSENGER 
COUPE .With the size and 
features you wouldn’t expect 
from a compact. Features 
such as torsion-bar suspen- 
sion, Unibody construction, 
and the Electronic Ignition 
System , . . Dart Sport 1 makes 
2 and 3 that much better. 


IT’S A SUN ROOF 



IT’S AN ECONOMY 
WAGON. With the op- 
tional fold-down rear seat, 
you can flip yourself into a 
wagon in seconds and have 
a fully carpeted cargo 
space that’s six-and-a-half- 
feet long. Dart Sport Con- 
vertriple 74. Pack it up and 
get going. 





NO LONGER MIGHTY continued 


The idea of Chambcrlain-thc-coach is 
one which until lately was deemed out 
of the question by most pros, including 
Wilt himself. In his recently published 
autobiography, he wrote, "I just don't 
have the temperament to be a good . . . 
coach . . and "I won't take a coach- 
ing job ... A coach has to suffer through 
the same regimentation and time-con- 
suming commitments that a player 
does — and that doesn't interest me. . . ." 

Beginning with the Lakers' defeat in 
the playoffs last spring, events began con- 
spiring to change Chamberlain's mind. 
"When the Knicks beat us we were an 
old, tired team, and I admit I felt pretty 
old and tired, too,*' he says. "Looking 
ahead to another year with the Lakers 
wasn't that exciting to me. Then I began 
to think it might be fun to be with a 
young, inexperienced team. 

"I had been talking on and off with 
Lcn Bloom for a year or so. 1 liked him 
as a friend but I never thought anything 
would come of it. The ABA kept com- 
ing up with these deadlines I had to sign 
by, and I kept saying, ‘Cool it.' 1 just 
wanted to spend my usual relaxed sum- 
mer playing volleyball and traveling to 
Europe. But I felt pretty sure that my de- 
cision wouldn't be between the Lakers 
and San Diego. It would be between re- 
tiring and San Diego." 

Any lingering notions Chamberlain 
might have had of remaining with the 
Lakers were foreclosed late last summer 
when Cooke left Los Angeles and moved 
into New York's Waldorf Astoria to take 
a direct hand in attempting to revive 
the financially troubled TelePrompTer 
Corp., of which he is the largest stock- 
holder. In the past. Cooke personally 
negotiated the contracts of Laker super- 
stars, but TcIcPrompTcr's problems took 
precedence. According to some esti- 
mates, by the time trading in Tele- 
PrompTer shares was halted on Sept. 10, 
Cooke had paper losses of S50 million 
s nee early 1973. 

"I admit there might have been some 
chance I'd have gone back to the Lakers 
if Cooke had been around," says Wilt. 
"He's a graceful, eloquent talker and a 
master of negotiation." 

The event that sealed Chamberlain's 
decision to jump to San Diego came in 
mid-September when the Lakers, con- 
cerned that Wilt would not return, trad- 
ed Forward Jim McMillian to Buffalo for 
young Center Elmore Smith. "I had al- 
ready pretty well made up my mind,” 


says Wilt, who sarcastically calls Smith 
Elmo, “but that made it easy to make 
my decision final. The Lakers never both- 
ered to get my feelings on the deal and 
they realized it would reflect negatively 
on me to the fans. I wasn't afraid of 
Elmo; I can still eat him up. What I didn’t 
like was the way the Lakers went about 
it. It was a slap in the face.” 

That might seem like a gentle affront 
by the time this season is completed. If 
Wilt is allowed to play he will have to 
make the very difficult adjustment to the 
dual role of player-coach, but with 
Chamberlain in the lineup, feeble San Di- 
ego will be a far better team, particular- 
ly since the Qs are weak where Wilt is 
strong: on defense and in rebounding. As 
a player he may also fill ABA arenas, 
something he has shown he cannot do 
as a coach. In San Diego's first three 
games it drew 5.879 in San Antonio 
(cap.: 10,146), 5,013 in Denver (cap.: 
6,841) and 2,318 for its home opener 
(cap.: 3,200). 

Assessments of Chamberlain's coach- 
ing potential by his old mentors have not 
been harsh, even that of Bill van Breda 
Kolff, whom Wilt calls the worst coach 
he ever had. Only former teammate El- 
gin Baylor has said outright, "1 don't 
think he can coach. He never had any 
discipline." That is not quite true. Cham- 
berlain is an intelligent man who has oc- 
casionally displayed a steely singlemind- 
edness about things that catch his fancy. 
In midcareer he changed from a scorer 
to a passer to a defensive specialist and 
he has become a world-class volleyball 
player during his spare time. 

Wilt hardly seems transported by his 
new job when he says, "I'm extremely 
happy about the way it's turned out so 
far. But I must admit I might not feel 
that way five months from now." Yet he 
is deadly serious when he talks of com- 
bining the defensive techniques of Joe 
Mullaney with the tactical savvy of Alex 
Hannum and Bill Sharman and the psy- 
chological touch of Frank McGuire. 
Chamberlain also knows he has an ad- 
vantage none of those other coaches had: 
there are young players on his team who 
are all but awestruck just being in the 
same dressing room with him. 

So far Chamberlain has responded to 
the adoration with a fatherly approach. 
Through the Qs' first three games he grew 
increasingly vocal on the bench— where 
he loftily ignored the ABA "recommen- 
dation" that coaches wear neckties — and 


his remarks, except for very occasional 
asides to the referees, were uniformly up- 
beat. Even w'hen an angry "What the 
bleep are you doing?" •■lipped between 
an "Atta go, babes" and a "Good play, 
good play," he invariably followed it up 
with an "O.K. That’s awright. We'll get 
it next time." And Wilt likes to use phys- 
ical contact whenever he talks with a 
player. In fact nothing portrays the 
Chamberlain style better than the Big 
Brother poster that shows a tall man with 
his arm draped gently around the shoul- 
ders of a small boy. 

"During my European travels I've 
found the people there particularly 
warm," says Wilt. "Part of it is that the 
men arc not afraid of touching each oth- 
er. I think that can be a very supportive 
thing in coaching." 

Perhaps because lie has often been 
rudely criticized during his own career. 
Chamberlain has added politeness to his 
rebukes. No two Qs seem to have caught 
his fancy as much as Shepherd, a 5' 10” 
guard who looks about 1 3 years old, and 
Jones, a promising 7-foot rookie center 
whom Wilt discovered in Philadelphia's 
Baker League last summer. In one of San 
Diego’s first games Shepherd broke 
down the middle and passed the ball to 
Jones w hen the latter was still a step away 
from good shooting position. Jones tried 
to dribble on the run and committed a 
traveling violation. A moment later Wilt 
called Shepherd to the bench and said, 
"Billy, with the big guys you must wait 
longer before you give them the ball." 

"O.K., sure," said Shepherd. 

"Thank you very much," concluded 
Chamberlain without a hint of sarcasm. 

Wilt had joined San Diego too late to 
have done any real coaching. After the 
Qs' 121-106 win over San Antonio, he 
volunteered, "I was the assistant coach 
tonight. Stan Albeck. who's supposed to 
be my assistant, ran the team.” After San 
Diego's losses the next two nights to 
Hannum's Rockets (135-1 II) and van 
Breda Kolff's Tams (118 113) Wilt held 
long blackboard sessions and admitted 
coaching errors to the press. 

Following the second defeat Chamber- 
lain finally had an opportunity to call his 
first practice of the regular season. He 
scheduled it for 10 a.m. Sunday, then 
turned to Albeck and asked, "Can we 
get the gym at nine?” 

"Sure," said Albeck. 

"Good. Let's do it then," said Will. 
When asfceiA how a 9 a.m. practice 

continued 
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Change Your Ideas 
About Driving 
in Snow. 

SIMMlIEDS 

make any tire a snow tire'. . . 
snow tires even better* 

Best for Radials-SNO-TREDS are 
the only low cost, convenient way to 
get extra starting traction with 
radial tires. 

Best for Regular Tires - don't use 
snow tires? Be protected with 
SNO-TREDS. 

Make Snow Tires Better Too- 

SNO-TREDS more than dou ble the 
starting traction of any tire in snow- 
even snow tires. 

SNO-TREDS— made of rugged space 
age synthetics . . easy to use . . . 
lightweight . . . guaranteed for 3 years 
. . . smooth at 60 mph on clear roads. 

Tests prove SNO-TREDS really work 

1 . use-tested for 3 years in tough 
Canadian winters 

2. laboratory-tested for comparative 
starting traction* 



Look tor SNO-TREDS wherever you buy auto accessories, 
or write to Detwiler Corporation, 36 New York Avenue, 
Westbury, New York 11590. tor the nameot the dealer 
nearest you 


NO LONGER MIGHTY continued 

would fit in with his insomniac pattern 
of late to bed and later to rise. Cham- 
berlain replied. ”1 won't go to sleep at 
all Saturday night." 

When practice ended on Sunday. Wilt 
still had not shown up. Various Qs’ of- 
ficials claimed he was in conference with 
various other Qs' officials, and players 
were heard to whisper, "Where's Wilt?" 

The answer to their question was lit- 
erally up in the air. Chamberlain had left 
Los Angeles for the 30-minute hop to San 
Diego on a 7 a.m. flight. The plane had 
been diverted first to Palm Springs and 
then to Phoenix because of heavy fog in 
San Diego. When Wilt finally touched 
down he was furious, an emotion here- 
tofore not generally associated with his 
absences from practice. 

Seattle has an absentee problem of its 
own. Last season, even though fans 
continued to arrive at the healthy rate 
of 9,448 a game, average attendance 
dropped nearly 2.000 from 1971-72. The 
reasons were obvious: the Sonies had 
their second-worst record ever w ith a ros- 
ter of players far too talented for a fourth- 
place finish. Around the NBA, Seattle 
was considered a team of malcontents 
and prima donnas that needed a tough 
coach to fulfill its potential and refill the 
empty scats. From the very first day he 
took charge of the Sonies, Russell indi- 
cated he intended to be just that sort of 
man. These were among the introductory 
thoughts of Chairman Bill: 

"If the team survives training camp, 
we'll win. 

"We're going to run all over the place. 
We'll look like chickens. 

"Most of the guys can run. The ones 
that can’t w ill walk to the unemployment 
office. 

"If we don't make the playoffs. I'll be 
disappointed. If I'm disappointed, the 
players will be very unhappy. 

"We'll either work together or die to- 
gether. 

"We're going to run and run and run 
and run. We're going to pick some teams 
up at the airport. 

"I intend to teach the players — the 
hard way. 

"I'll take a baseball bat and a carrot 
to training camp.” 

Except for forgetting the carrot (but 
not the bat) and failing to win consis- 
tently. Russell has lived up to his prom- 
ises. Even before training camp opened, 
he was working with his two big men. 
First, he cut Jim McDaniels down to size. 
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McDaniels is the alleged 7-footer who, 
Schulman had insisted, should play cen- 
ter last season. Russell measured Mc- 
Daniels, found he stood 6'10" and listed 
him as such, thereby eliminating the as- 
sumption that he should be a giant piv- 
otman and allowing him to move back 
to his natural position of forward. An off- 
season regimen of instruction by Russell 
has improved McDaniels' timid game 
enough to make him a starter. 

Next. Russell switched his best play- 
er. 6' 8" Spencer Haywood, from forward 
to center and introduced him to the com- 
plexities of the hook shot by having him 
lire up to 500 a day all summer long. 

But it was not until preseason camp 
that Russell and his assistant, ex-Celt 
Emmctte Bryant, began being tough on 
everyone. Each of the Sonies’ two-a-day 
workouts ran at least two hours and 45 
minutes and some lasted as long as four 
hours. They stressed conditioning and 
fundamentals so heavily that there was 
not enough time to install all those trusty 
old Celtic patterns. The Sonies still have 
not seen the One Play. 

And practices during the regular sea- 
son, which begin with 20 minutes of cal- 
isthenics, arc hardly any easier. While 
Bryant organizes the drills, Russell par- 
cels out tidbits of individual instruction 
and assesses penalty laps at the drop of 
a bounce pass. No Sonic runs alone. 
When one does laps, the rest go w ith him. 
That is Russell's way of leaching that 
basketball is a team game in which ev- 
eryone suffers for individual mistakes. 

At no time do Seattle players suffer 
more than after losing games. At the start 
of the next day's practice, the Sonies run 
enough laps to equal the number of 
points they yielded in defeat. Since 20 
times around a basketball floor is rough- 
ly a mile, a 108 106 loss, like the one Se- 
attle suffered at the hands of Kansas 
City-Omaha last week, means that prac- 
tice will begin with a brisk S'/i-niile trot. 

"I tell them that if they intend to lose, 
they better do it by the lowest score pos- 
sible," Russell says. "That's what's 
called emphasizing defense. 

"We have guys on this team who are 
sensitive. I tell them being sensitive is a 
right you earn and that they can't be sen- 
sitive yet because they haven't gotten 
good enough. If you're on a team that 
won only 26 games, maybe part of your 
problem is your inability to lake criti- 
cism. I also tell them they can be good. 
They have talent but are so shockingly 


As appearing in Sports Illustrated. 



kids who sing • bands that play • crowds that roar and other joyful noises. 


Drop in the film, 

3lug in the mike, 

3ress a single button 
and youre makingTalkies. 


Kodak presents a whole new experience in 
home movie-making. We call it The Talkies. 
Now you can capture the laughter that goes 
with the smiling around your house, the 
squealing that goes with the horseplay. The 
words and music of life. And do it so easily, 
you're going to ask, "Why didn't somebody 
think of this before?” We did. Making it easy 
is what took us so long. 

The sound 

is recorded right in the camera. 

No, we didn’t leave anything out of the 
picture. What you see is all there is to the 
Ektasound movie camera. The recorder’s 
tucked inside. It’s activated by the same 
button that starts the film. And when the film 



stops rolling, the recorder stops recording. 
Volume is controlled automatically by an 
"electric ear" that reads sound much the same 
way an electric eye reads light. 

One film 

captures both sight and sound. 

If you look closely at the 
film, you’ll see two thin 
brown stripes running along 
the edges. The wider one is 
where the sound is recorded. 
Right beside the picture. 
Sight and sound stay together 
during processing and are 
returned to you perfectly 
synchronized. 

The mike 

picks up sound all around. 

A capable little microphone comes with the 
Ektasound movie camera— a microphone 
that’s literally all ears. Technically speaking, 
it’s ‘‘omnidirectional’.’ That means you don't 
have to re-aim the mike every time you re-aim 
the camera. Just put it down and shoot all 
around. 




And you 

don't need movie lights. 


Inside the Ektasound movie camera beats 
the heart of a Kodak XL movie camera. It’s 
got the same fast //1.2 lens and light-gulping 
230-degree shutter plus dual-vane exposure 
control. When you 
drop in a cartridge 
of new Kodak 
Ektachrome 160 
sound movie film, 
you're ready to make 
Talkies )us\. about 
anywhere— even 
indoors and at night 
—without movie 
lights. There's also a 
new Kodachrome II sound movie film intended 
primarily for outdoor use. 



New projectors 

give you reliable solid-state sound. 

Quality is a major component of Ektasound 
movie projectors. Ease and versatility are 
standard equipment. With the Ektasound 235 
projector, you get faithful sound and picture 
playback. With the Ektasound 245 projector, 
you not only get playback, but full recording 
capability that lets you add new sounds to the 
sound you already have. 

One of the most 
important things for a sound 
projector to be is quiet. 

When you're trying to hear your movies, the 
last thing you want to hear is your projector. 
That’s why Ektasound movie projectors have 
been redesigned to run extremely quiet. In 
fact, they’ve been redesigned so much they 
don’t even look like movie projectors— more 



most of us grow extra thumbs 

when threading film, Ektasound 

movie projectors have been fitted 

with a new, easy channel-threading system. 

Once you've got the film threaded, prepare 
yourself for another surprise. There’s a little 
mirror inside that flips one way or the other 
to let you show your movies two ways: out 
the front or out the back. 

A word about die cost. 

The word is reasonable. Ektasound movie 
cameras start at less than $190 (model 140, 
illustrated, with zoom, less than $275). Pro- 
jectors are less than $220; (model 245, shown 
above, has extra recording features and costs 
less than $280). Because our new films capture 
both sight and sound, you can expect to pay a 
little more for them than for silent films. 

Your photo dealer will be glad to show you 
The Talkies up close. But, until you watch 
those first frames of film roll through the pro- 
jector and listen to your family and friends 
talk back to you from the screen, well, as the 
man said: “You ain't heard nothin’ yet!’ 

IYkts iubksl Imtianitr will*** noticr. 


New Kodak Ektasound movie cameras 
and projectors. (Just ask forTheTalkies.) 





HflRLEYDflVIDSOn X-90 


It was a day for some serious riding. But the bass were biting that day. too. And who 
would have thought a kid would give up a great time on his Harley-Davidson X-90 
to go fishing? 

Especially when he’s got a full 90cc oil injected freedom machine. With a 4-speed 
transmission, hydraulic rear shocks, true motorcycle suspension, new hydraulically- 
dampened front fork, safety rim locks, spark arresting muffler, horn, speedometer 
and tail and head lamps. 

Anyway, you shoulda seen him getting to those bass. 

And he got one. 

A 6-lb. beaut! It made our heart feel good. But It 
didn't help our pride one bit. 

Until he got back on his X-90 and rode home. 


T!\e Gr£at American ‘Freedom ^Vfadiiqe . 


AM* nortevDo.KJjon • MitwOiAee W 




NO LONGER MIGHTY nwilmif,! 


lacking in fundamentals that I brought 
my cousin up here during training camp. 
He's a college coach and he ran them 
through drills you usually give to fresh- 
men in high school. If I didn't like these 
guys. I wouldn't waste my time on things 
like that." 

Few coaches other than Russell could 
gel away with these rigorous measures. 
His record of II titles in 13 seasons at 
Boston and the imposing force of his per- 
sonality. from the extra jut he gives his 
chin in anger to his wild, cackling laugh, 
make it easy for him. 

"It's all very simple." says Guard 
Mahdi Abdul-Rahman. who seemed 
near the end of his career last season but 
shed 15 pounds to play for Russell. "He's 
the world’s greatest w inner and he knows 
the system of Red Auerbach, the great- 
est pro coach ever." 

That reputation allowed Russell some 
straight talk when Schulman offered him 
the Seattle job. "I told him. ‘Look, Sam. 
nobody wants to work for you. You've 
always got your lingers into everything.' 
Still. I decided to take it. and not just be- 
cause of the Brink's truck he gave me. 
I've always liked the city of Seattle. I 
didn't know much about the rest of the 
team, but I knew Haywood was a great 
player. And I realized that when Sam 
agreed to give me complete control it 
would be the kind of job I'd like, the kind 
that 1 could put all of myself into." 

Russell has taken over more than 
Schulman's basketball operations. He 
seems to have an option now on the en- 
tire populace of Seattle. A crowd of more 
than I4,(XX) appeared for the first exhi- 
bition game, and attendance has re- 
mained strong even though the Sonics 
won but two of eight prcscason games 
and ended their first two weeks of the 
season with a 3-4 record. 

Nonetheless. Seattle shows signs of be- 
ing an improved team. Passes frequently 
end up in the hands of a Sonic who man- 
ages to slip free of his man and. as Rus- 
sell proved last week in the loss to the 
Kings when he yanked Guard Fred 
Brown, he will bench anyone who bla- 
tantly fails to yield the ball to an open 
teammate. A touch of defense has also 
been added, but with two starters learn- 
ing new positions and only four truly ex- 
perienced pros on the roster. Russell may 
have to wail a few months, or perhaps a 
full season, before his team has a win- 
ning record. Until then the Sonics will 
be mostly running in circles. end 
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Welcome Skallorna. 

The soft smoke 
from Denmark. 


Skallorna's unique 
process of triple 
blending naturally 
ripenedtobaccos has 
been used bythesame 
family of Danish crafts 
men for almost 100 years 
It's the reason why 
Skallorna is mellow, 
bite-free. In a word — 




SKALLORNA 


Welcome Skallorna! 

The soft smoke from Denmark. 



FEW 
YEE GAN 
GET A 
FINE 
QIGITAL 
WATGh, 

TELL 
TIME 
AT A 
GLANGE, 

ANG FING 
GEALS GALEEE 

fee jest m.ys 

□ Yes. send me Haverdigit. My 
check for S13.95 ($12.95 plus S1.00 
lor postage and insurance — Cali- 
fornia deliveries add tax) is enclosed. 

Name _ 

Address„ 


haverhill’s 


Let’s face it — most often when you look at your 
watch you don't really know what time it is, 
because you get only some approximate im- 
pression of the position of the hands. But this 
cannot happen with Haverdigit. Because Hav- 
erdigit gives you direct digital read-out, 
which means you know exactly and at 
glance that it's 1:17. rather than 
sometime between 1 00 o’clock 
and 2:00 o’clock Haverdigit is 
our exclusive Swiss import. 
It features silver-toned steel 
case, tropical strap, a fine 
Roskopf movement, and a 
strategically placed jewel 
— just to keep it running 
and humming smoothly on 
and on. And. of course. 
Haverdigit is an almost 
laughable bargain — similar 
watches sell tor $25 or more. 
But that isn't all: we’ll also 
send you our colorful 64-page 
Catalog, which is absolutely 
chock-full of good deals PLUS 
a $2 Gift Certificate that you 
may apply to your first pur- 
chase. One more word about 
Haverdigit: you may return it 
in two weeks for full refund 
if not delighted (and still re- 
main our friend). And it's 
guaranteed one year for 
manufacturer’s defects (we 
repair or replace free, of 
course, only charge for 
postage and handling) 
So fill the coupon, send 
us your check and let 
us shoot that Haverdigit 
right out to you. 

ch shown 20°o laigcr 



A DIAMONDHEAD IN THE ROUGH 


A former Pinehurst resident reminisces about the old golfing resort, its traditions and gracious living, and 



ponders what its purchase by a land developing corporation will to do it 


by FRASER SMITH 


pinehurst past is the old Carolina Hotel, once the hub of the resort's 
social life but today being challenged by an uprising of condominiums. 


M y father had a Chamber of Com- 
merce-type license plate on the back 
of his old Packard that said pinehurst, 
N.C., GOLF CAPITAL OF THE WORLD. The 
thought of living in a world's capital 
puffed me up considerably, so l was sur- 
prised and a little miffed later to find that 
outside our carefully guarded precincts 
the title struck few sparks of recognition. 

The reasons are clearer to m$ now. The 
title was not really meant for large au- 
diences outside the town. It would have 
been misleading in any case. Just as im- 
portant as golf was the preservation of 


the land and the right of the privileged 
to live quietly without intrusion by alien 
people arid customs. "Golf Capital of the 
World” was a bit of self-congratulation 
not necessarily designed to maximize im- 
ages or profits. 

Nowadays you work at images. You 
put up $500,000 in prize money and name 
your tournament The 1973 World Open 
Championship, which is what is sched- 
uled for Pinehurst next month. Eight 
days, 144 holes, $100,000 to the winner. 

The former owners of’ Pinehurst 
thought productions of this sort over- 
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shadowed their town and made the game 
secondary to the tournament. One served 
golf, they thought, not with the travel- 
ing circus of the tournament and its su- 
perstars but by their absence. The old 
Pinehurst approach was not an attempt 
to bring true altruism into resort man- 
agement. It was the result of traditions 
that dictated certain rules: you made 
your money first and then you came to 
Pinehurst where gracious living was the 
primary occupation. Hard driving for 
bucks would have been seen as crass and 
disruptive, particularly if the owners of 
the town had done it. 

The Tufts family, owners of Pinehurst 
for three generations, represented that 
era ip American and golf history in which 


the professional was thought of as a hus- 
tler with no credentials for entering the 
front door of a clubhouse. Beyond this — 
and, more important — professionals and 
their tournaments got in the way of Pine- 
hurst's reason for being, the care and 
pampering of its guests. The Tufts fam- 
ily considered guests in their hotels as 
house guests. And they had more to of- 
fer than golf. Their Pinehurst stood for 
congeniality, exclusivity and immunity 
from all but the most benign forms of 
commerciajism and politics. It was a tol- 


erable system for a company town with 
benevolent owners who thought their 
reign would endure forever. 

Some Pinehurst guests did not even 
play golf. Which was fine, though they 
added less to the flow of revenue than 
did the players. They came for the hotel 
life or to watch trotting horses train or 
for hunting and field trials. If they went 
to the Pinehurst Country Club, they of- 
ten rode in Happy's bus, an antique with 
a hand throttle. Happy resisted attempts 
to buy a newer model, preferring the one 
he was used to and suspecting his pas- 
sengers did, too. 

Happy’s route took him through the 
village, past the theater with its occasion- 
al once-a-week movies, and past the Vil- 
lage Chapel, the church of the wealthy 
retired, with its white New England spire 
pointing up through stately longleaf 
pines that are clustered around it. Hap- 
py's regulars went to the country club to 
play cards or for luncheon or, perhaps, 
simply to sit on the wide verandas like 
passengers on an ocean liner. At the ap- 
pointed time Happy would drive them 
back to their hotels. 

continued 



PIN EH UR ST continu'd 


Happy's constituency got smaller and 
older along with him, and there was no 
strong move to replace it with the increas- 
ing numbers of younger men and women 
who could afford a vacation in a place 
like Pinehurst. Even among the old reg- 
ulars, however, there appeared indica- 
tions that the accommodations were not 
what they might have been. The honored 
tradition of second-guessing the Tuftses 
was celebrated with renewed intensity 
during the last declining years. How 
Pinehurst could be run better had always 
been a predominant subject of conver- 
sation in the town. 

Through it all the family clung to their 
thing. It was their party, and they 
thought it grand. Even if they were a bit 
uneasy with the old formula, the uncer- 
tainties of the future — not to mention the 
certainties — were worse. They seemed 
content to let a whole generation of af- 
fluent tourists bypass them for new de- 
velopments such as Myrtle Beach, Hil- 
ton Head and Sea Island. 

To another way of thinking those tour- 
ists proved they did not deserve Pinc- 
hurst. Maybe the accommodations were 
better elsewhere, but the golf could not 
compare. No one else had the No. 2 
championship course, the town's pride. 

But pride and a magnificently tough 
golf course were not enough. Displeased 
with profits, stockholders started a sell- 
out movement, and when the national 
economy soured in the late 1960s two of 


the three Tufts brothers began to press 
for sale from the inside. 

Richard Tufts, the family's business 
leader, was opposed. He and his son Pete 
resisted. But the brothers had agreed to 
be governed by a majority. In late 1970 
they accepted an offer from the Dia- 
mondhead Corporation, a land develop- 
ment firm, and the golf capital of the 
world changed hands. 

Seismic changes came almost immedi- 
ately. Surveyors' flags sprouted in every 
corner of the estate. Ubiquitous white 
station wagons with Diamondhead cus- 
tomers became unhappy symbols of 
change. The new owners quickly spent 
more than S6 million renovating The 
Carolina Hotel, including washing out 
all the individuality of the wing-back and 
wicker chairs in the lobby and making it 
look like most other modern lobbies. 

And if the townspeople were not 
grousing about what they saw as the Mi- 
ami and Las Vegas effects of the new 
hotel decor, they were lamenting the loss 
of the town park. In my day vehicles like 
Happy's bus left the hotel and moved 
down three blocks from it to a road that 
went around a circular pine grove 
known as the park. It had a few listless 
deer in a pen and some swings, but it 
was basically our forest primeval, dark 
and dense. 

Today you go right through it. The 
new road was built at the cost of several 
hundred trees, some of them thought to 


be of Civil War vintage. To some it was 
cosmetic surgery, a thinning out and 
opening of brighter new vistas. Attractive 
tennis courts were built, making that 
sport considerably more than the kind 
of neglected afterthought it had been un- 
der the Tuftses. The park now included 
more facilities, but there were those who 
had thought the park inviolate, and they 
mourned the loss of its rough majesty. 

The Rev. Roscoe L. Prince, scholarly 
pastor of the Community Presbyterian 
Church, was outraged. 

"The vandals have come," he said. He 
would lead a Ralph Nader-style light 
against them if he had not had a heart 
attack recently, he said. I remember my 
father saying that some in the congrega- 
tion had thought of getting a new preach- 
er at one time because Mr. Prince was 
too intellectual, not fiery enough. Now 
he is near retirement, and it may not be 
in Pinehurst, the town he served for 32 
years: land costs had gone too high after 
Diamondhead arrived, he said. 

Diamondhead paid S9.3 million for the 
entire town. For that price the firm 
bought 7,000 acres of largely undevel- 
oped land, three hotels (including one in 
York Harbor, Maine, which was imme- 
diately sold), five 18-hole golf courses, a 
riding stable, gun club, plumbing shop, 
town streets — everything, including the 
governance of between 1 ,200 and 2,000 
residents, depending on the season. 

"If you consider the profit we were 
making," says Richard Tufts' brother 
James, ‘‘then we got a fair price. On the 
other hand, if you look at the value i f 
the land, they got a whale of a bargain." 
The Tuftses did look at the land, but the 
value they saw was not monetary. 

"Land sales were the last thing we 
thought of," he said. *‘lf we had gone 
out for sales it might have been 
different." 

James Tufts is a man of slight build, 
rather more narrow of face and body but 
about the same height as his brother 
Richard. Albert Tufts was the tallest but 
the one with the lowest profile in town 
operations. All wore glasses and were 
lightly freckled. They carried with them 
a tinge of the Yankee Boston accent of 
their forebears and they wore Ivy League 
styles in soft earth tones which helped to 
make them more a part of the gently roll- 
ing Sandhills region. They were self-ef- 
facing masters, blending in with the back- 
ground like the quail. 

Their grandfather, a Boston industri- 

continued 
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Last year. Army ROTC 
awarded over one thousand 
college scholarships. 


Four-year, full-tuition scholarships 
that can be worth over SI 1.000. 

As well as paying for all your tuition 
expenses. Army ROTC Scholarships also pay 
for lxx>ks and lab fees. Plus you'll receive S100 
a month for up to ten months a year. 

Your obligation to the Army is four 
years active duty, serving as an officer. With 
gtxxl pav, the chance to travel and the kind of 


executive leadership experience that can lx* a 
big help in any career, military or civilian. 

If you’re kxiking for a scholarship to 
get you through college, make sure you talk 
to your high school guidance counselor about 
Army ROTC Scholarships. And give yourself a 
better chance at getting a better scholarship. 

Army R( )TC. The more you look at it, 
the better it I<x>ks. 



\n,i\ KOIC 

P.O.Box 12703 
^ Philadelphia. Pa. 19134 
Tell me how I tan gel an 
Army ROTC Scholarship. 


Iliicli School A l lending. 


*1 Icitr Planning lit Annul. 
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Buick LeSabre. 

We made the car beautiful. 
And the price attractive. 


Great styling has always 
been one of LeSabre's strongest 
assets. (In fact, it's the major 
reason why people who actually 
con afford LeSabre often think 
they can't— more about that later.) 

Well, we took an already 
impressively styled car and made 
it even more beautiful for 1974. 

This is the new LeSabre Luxus 
Hardtop Coupe. 

It has a new full-width grille, 
new wraparound taillights, and a 
new squared-off deck treatment. 


But outside, the biggest news is 
that new formal roofline. It gives a 
car like LeSabre a very special look. 

Interior trim has also been made 
more luxurious for 1974. 

One thing that's remained pretty 
much the same is LeSabre's 
impressive list of standard features. 

It includes a 350-cubic-inch 
V-8, variable-ratio power steering, 
power front disc brakes, 
and Buick 's smooth Turbo 
Hydra-matic transmission. 

Of course there are many available 
luxuries you can order, too. Like 
Automatic Climate Control air 
conditioning, a 6-way power front 


seat, power windows, electric 
door locks, a tilt and telescoping 
steering column, and many more. 

When all is said and done, it's 
hard to believe we re talking about 
Buick’s lowest priced full-sized car. 
But that's precisely what LeSabre is. 

Combine all that styling and 
standard equipment with LeSabre's 
surprisingly reasonable price and 
traditionally high resale value, 
and you have what we humbly 
believe is one of the finest 
automotive values on the market. 

Buick LeSabre for 1974. 


Wouldn’t you 
really rather have 
a Buick? 
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U.S. Government tests show 
True lower in both tar and nicotine than 
98% of all other cigarettes sold. 
Regular or Menthol. 


Think about it. 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Regular 12 mg. "tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine. 

That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Menthol: 12 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb. 73. ©Lorinard 1973 



PINEHURST continued 


alist who made his fortune in the soda 
fountain manufacturing business, found- 
ed Pinehurst in 1895. In a climate thought 
to be one of the most health-assisting in 
the world he opened a spa for people with 
respiratory complaints. Tuberculosis vic- 
tims were among the first patrons. 

But shortly, according to James, 
“there were so many people coming here 
who didn't have TB the thinking was 
that those who had it should not come 
back anymore. After that all the deeds 
had a restrictive covenant [one of sev- 
eral]: you couldn't have TB and own 
land in Pinehurst. 

“Father said telling people about the 
new rules was one of the dirtiest jobs he 
ever had," James recalled. Golf came 
shortly after this job was done. 

"I don't know it for a fact," says 
James, “but they say the land at the 
country club was cleared for a peach 
orchard. Grandfather was involved with 
a divine in Boston, Edward Everett Hale, 
and they wanted to bring people down 
here to work in the peach orchards dur- 
ing the summers. But then we had a 
surge of something called San Jose scale 
that wiped out the peaches in the whole 
area. So some of the early golf nuts start- 
ed hacking around out there on the 
cleared land." 

Henson Maples and his father Frank 
were the only two greenkeepers the town 
had had since the early 1900s. Frank had 
been there when Donald J. Ross designed 
the No. 2 course. Henson was a proud, 
wiry man of authoritative bearing who 
was renowned for his devotion and near- 
possessiveness about the Pinehurst 
courses. He seemed to be indispensable, 
especially to newcomers unfamiliar with 
the idiosyncrasies of sandy soil. 

But he was not indispensable. Dis- 
agreeing with Diamondhead over issues 
of golf-course maintenance. Henson left, 
along with more than 100 other Pinc- 
hurst employees, men and women who 
had worked for the Tuftses all of their 
lives. By the sheer number of casualties 
the new company appeared to court a 
community backlash of some propor- 
tions. Diamondhead officials said they 
simply could not afford employees who 
were so married to the old ways. They 
made sizable settlements with those they 
dismissed, and most found new enter- 
prises. For some it was an emancipation; 
they found they could exist without the 
company. 

But not everyone was fired. Mutt Frye, 


one of the town's full-time firemen, was 
named "commissioner of public safety." 
Diamondhead, which has a corpora- 
tion's penchant for grand titles, gave him 
a raise and more responsibility. 

Mult says he knows why change had 
to come. “Some of those old folks that 
used to come here, they'd check in and 
sit down. They had boocoos of money 
but they wadn’ turnin' any of it over," 
he said. Of course, anything consciously 
done to turn over a guest's money would 
have been rejected as out of keeping with 
good manners and grace. 

It was this kind of thinking that led 
Richard Tufts to bar professionals and 
their tournaments. He had been presi- 
dent of the United States Golf Associ- 
ation and an expert on the rules of golf. 
But he resented what he considered a lack 
of decorum among the touring pros — not 
all of them by any means but enough to 
warrant his action. After the Ryder Cup 
matches in 1951 and the North-South 
Open of 1 95 1 he slammed the door. Pine- 
hurst was for golf and for Pinchurst's 
guests, not for pros on the make. 

Richard Tufts was quite content with 
amateur tournaments like the North- 
South Amateur. The idea that he would 
lose the North-South must have been 
particularly hard to bear, and when the 
town was sold his son Pete tried to re- 
tain the rights to the tournament. He 
failed, and is now convinced that the 
tournament will be cheapened. He feels 
the new managers will open it to all com- 
ers regardless of handicap and previous 
record. It is one part of the general de- 
mocratization that offends the past and 
its guardians. 

My own recollections of the tourna- 
ment are embedded in images of the golf 
courses, of the town and its people. One 
of these was Richard D. (Dick) Chap- 
man Sr., an early golf star. He had Great 
Gatsbv good looks and he won most of 
the world's major amateur tournaments. 
But; he had not won the North-South on 
his home course. 

Chapman lived in a section of town 
known by some of us who did not live 
there as Millionaire Hill. I had watched 
him practicing two-irons, low and true 
and falling in a good marksman's pat- 
tern. He was part of the scenery in those 
days, and thus his failure in the North- 
South was magnified. It was like Sam 
Snead trying to win the Open or Palmer 
the PGA. Only it was worse because it 
was his home course. It brought him 


down a bit. But he hung in and finally 
won in 1958. It seemed to me a great ac- 
complishment. given the pressure. 

Few will remember him. A few more 
might remember Frank Stranahan. I do 
because he went out with my sister's 
dancing teacher when he was in town 
and because he couldn't outdrive Ted 
Robinson. Ted worked for Pinehurst as 
an assistant greenkeeper. He could knock 
it out of sight. We used to get him off 
his mower to hit a few for us. The local 
story was that Stranahan started lifting 
weights in an effort to take Ted. It didn't 
work. Robinson, like most caddies, had 
a great swing. But he seldom played. 
He did not have the advantages of a 
Chapman. 

But the caddies did have one perqui- 
site: they had their own water fountains. 
The caddies' fountains were green. The 
guests were to drink out of the white ones. 

I crossed the line with trepidation as a 
kind of risk-taking. I survived. 

This form of Jim Crow and other Pine- 
hurst customs began to fade before Di- 
amondhead arrived. The Old Spider and 
Fly Inn with its pickled eggs and hot 
chocolate was gone from the I Ith tee of 
the No. I course. 

Even the caddies were being replaced. 

"I caddie about two days a week and 
then l let it go." says one 60-year-old. 
"I work for a local doctor. He plays once 
or twice a week, and that's what I most- 
ly depend on. 

"I don't like to pass a rumor." he says, 
"but they say [Diamondhead] is featur- 
ing the carts. I believe I'd do the same 
thing. But I don't imagine they’ll cut out 
caddying altogether." 

Under the Tuftses there were carts, but 
to keep some good caddies they institut- 
ed a kind of featherbedding: you had to 
take a caddie with your cart. 

“Sometimes." one of the oldtimers 
said, “a player in a cart will ask, 'Did 
you see my ball?' A couple of us have 
said, 'Why don’t you ask your caddie?’ 

"The cart can't find a ball. It can't tell 
you what club to use and it can't help 
you read the green. There's a lot of ad- 
vantages to having a caddie that can cad- 
die." he said. 

Like Pete Tufts, I always carried my 
own bag. My economy golf included a 
ploy for not paying greens fees. With 
friends of mine I'd walk out to the old 
starter, engaging him in conversation. 
Smiling in his snap-brim houndstooth 
hat. he would not mention the lack of a 
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that puts 
itself 
to sleep. 



You don t have to get out of 
bed to turn off this Zenith 
portable TV. Just pre-set the 
timer for up to 3 hours. 

Then even if you fall asleep 
during a late show, the 
TV will switch off— 
automatically. For listening 
privacy, there’s an 
earphone with a 15-foot 
cord. Plus a dependable 
Zenith 100% solid-state 
chassis. Instant picture 
and sound. And a bright, 
sharp 19" diagonal 
black-and-white picture. All 
in a handsome Lustre White 
color cabinet. See The 
Odessa, model E2070X, at 
vour Zenith dealer. 
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ticket on my bug. We thought we had 
fooled him, but I wonder. 

When I was a little older I met Deke 
Palmer. Arnold's father, at the Manor 
Hotel, one of the independent hotels in 
the town. "Boy," he said, "you've got a 
hand just like Arnie’s." I never shook 
hands with Arnie, though, partly because 
as a pro he was seldom there after his col- 
lege days at nearby Wake Forest the 
old exclusivity rule. 

"Pinchurst just won't be exclusive any- 
more," says one of the Millionaire Hill 
gang. "I imagine they'll take anyone 
now." He had a mxon now slicker on 
his Rolls-Royce. 

William H. Maurer. 38-ycar-old Dia- 
mondhead president, contends that this 
impression is accurate. He has been 
asked who he plans to sell his land to, 
and he says the question bothers him. He 
says he will not make artificial barriers 
for blacks. Jews or "99crs." the guys w ho 
come down on a package weekend. 

"When they're in town," says a mem- 
ber of the Tin Whistles, an invitation- 
only club w ithin the country club, "you 
can't keep combs or Vitalis in the lock- 
er room." 

Bill Maurer, who appears to use a lit- 
tle hair tonic himself, says, "There are a 
lot of people in this country who have 
worked hard to earn their money, and 
they deserve a place to spend it." He 
makes it sound a little like land reform. 
He acknowledged during an interview 
that his salesmen have a composite pic- 
ture of their customer: he wears a hard 
hat, carries a hammer in his belt and has 
a lunch box full of money. They call him 
Joe Lunchbuckct. 

I asked one of Maurer's salesmen to 
show me the condominiums. We got into 
his Cadillac and drove out past Quail 
Hill. When I lived in Pinchurst. Quail 
Hill was Blacktown. and we called it 
Smoke. It was scrunched down behind a 
railroad underpass and to the left of the 
18th fairway of No. 3. In a single ges- 
ture toward progress the Tuftscs had 
built S70.(XX> condominiums there in the 
late '60s. The families were put through a 
kind of rural removal operation. They 
were allowed to take their Pinchurst- 
owned shacks for the price of having 
them moved. 

The salesman drove on. anticipating 
questions about the local weather. I did 
not explain my own knowledge of the 
area. 

"The sand hills pull off the humidity." 


he said, describing a phenomenon t could 
not recall or believe. I wanted to ask him 
if the sand hills pull off the gnats. 

He told me some folks in the tow n had 
opposed the changes and then assured me 
nothing was going to stop his bosses. I 
had asked a lot of my friends if they were 
interested in going after their own gov- 
ernment mayor and zoning boards and 
a II of (hat. Most said no. The Tufts leg- 
acy included the idea that corporations 
have their prerogatives. 

Once at the condominium site the 
salesman said. "Esthetics were the first 
consideration. We could have built these 
things wall to wall." 1 asked him if he 
would guarantee they would not be wall 
to wall in 10 years. 

"How much of a guarantee do you 
want after 10 years?” he asked. "You'll 
have to go out and find another Cam- 
clot by then, if there are any left." 

The remark does not represent the new 
management viewpoint, according to Bill 
Maurer, but it docs tend to define an out- 
er boundary toward which land develop- 
ment can run, particularly when no one 
is watching. Maurer told me he thinks 
of his firm as "the General Motors of 
land development." 

Standing thereon the elevated 18th tee. 
the salesman and I were a duck hook 
away from what used to be Smoke, and 
a slice from some of the new Diamond- 
head condominiums. In that shallow 
valley the complexity, the necessity and 
the uncertainty of change w ere clear. You 
would not want to preserve Smoke and 
the things it stood for, but you’d hate to 
see it replaced with a high-class housing 
project. 

The salesman said it would be up to 
the newcomers to keep Pinchurst beau- 
tiful. He bent over to pick up a slender 
pine bough. It had a sharp burst of new 
needles at the end and a few thimble-sized 
cones. We used pine needles as a kind of 
paving material in our driveway. They 
are strong, like the land itself. 

But the balance had been altered. 
There had always been a feeling that the 
pines emitted a protective spell, soothing 
and revivify ing those who walked in their 
shadows. Now I think the walkers must 
reciprocate. They can help assure that 
what is good for the General Motors of 
land development is also good for the 
land. 

In early fall Pete Tufts started con- 
struction on a new golf course that will 
be part of a development west of Pine- 
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hurst called Seven Lakes. He is slaking 
out a new claim to the ancestral turf. Not 
many Joe Lunchbuckcts have that lux- 
ury. Lor them Camcloi is new. 

With that realization in mind, in late 
August a group called Concerned Citi- 
zens of Pinehurst tiled a suit against Di- 
amondheadand Pinehurst, Inc., its whol- 
ly owned subsidiary. They charged the 
new managers w ith \ iolations of the min- 
imal zoning restrictions contained in the 
official Town Plan. Pinehurst *s equiva- 
lent of a charter or constitution. And the 
concerned citizens said they believe Di- 
amondhead has marred both the No. 5 
course and the No. 3. the one where the 
salesman talked to me about esthetics. 

Maurer acknowledges some mistakes, 
attributing them to planners who were 
not golf sophisticated, though he himself 
has been a golf professional. He prom- 
ised the errors would not be repeated. 

But corporate assurances are not 
enough for Stuart R. Paine, a 49-year- 
old semiretired manufacturer of bed 
frames and ironing boards who moved 
to Pinehurst two years ago. Mr. Paine 
comes from Louisville where, he says, 
enterprises like his and Diumondhcad's 
are watched by elected officials and reg- 
ulatory bodies mayors and aldermen 
and zoning boards. Under the Pinehurst 
setup, he said, the town building inspec- 
tor works for the major contractor: 
Diamondhead. 

"That's like putting the fox in the hen 
house." he said. 

Mr. Paine says his organization wants 
change to be orderly and characterized 
by prudent concern for the problems that 
growth will bring. 

“We want to be participants in 
change." he said, “not victims of it." 
Concerned Citizens now has about 2(X) 
members, including six or eight who ow n 
Diamondhead condominiums. But at 
least as many residents want nothing to 
do w ith the group, and they have formed 
something called Citizens Concerned 
About Concerned Citizens. 

Nevertheless, the Concerned Citizens 
in mid-October reached a 22-point agree- 
ment with Diamondhead. Most impor- 
tant among the points was No. I: "On 
or before January 31. 1974, art election 
will be held to elect nine (9) members 
to The Village Council of Pinehurst, and 
thereafter an election shall be held an- 
nually. . . ." 

The folks who rode in Happy's bus 
would not have understood. ENO 
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Wherever thoroughbreds race, two worlds exist side by 
side , the big , blows y public life of the afternoons on 
the main track and the quiet, earthy and mostly unseen 
routine that begins in early morning at the barns. 

Here is that less visible face of the sport, the 
backstretch, which recently has seen the biggest change 
in what was once a man's game since Tod Sloan 
shortened his stirrups — girls. They are everywhere. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WALTER IOOSS JR. 
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Day on the backstretch 
breaks before dawn as the 
lights go on, one by one, 
in the stalls under the shed 
rows. The sounds are of 
water from the overnight 
buckets splashing on the 
ground, the barking of a 
distant dog, the rustling 
of straw and murmurs of 
the language that 
backstretch people use to 
tell young horses that all 
is well, that it is just the 
beginning of another day. 
Grooms, hot walkers and 
exercisers, under the 
direction of trainer and 
foreman, minister from 
morning until night to the 
needs of that strongest, 
swiftest and most fragile 
of athletes, the 
thoroughbred racehorse. 
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BACKSTRETCH continued 



H aitie Lukes rubs four horses. From 
six in the morning when she emp- 
ties the water buckets until five in the eve- 
ning when she sweeps the hard earth in 
front of the stalls for the last time, she is 
their provider, their handmaiden and 
their solace. Most grooms on the back- 
stretch at the Atlantic City Race Course 
make $125 a week, but Hattie's boss. 
Don Combs, a public trainer with a sta- 
ble of 16 horses, pays her SI 50 because 
in his opinion "she's just tops." 

Three years ago Hattie had never been 
near a horse. She was a presser in a dry- 
cleaning shop in Monmouth. N.J. when 
she took a day off to visit a boyfriend 
who was working for Combs. That was 
the end of her career in pressing. She 
started in thoroughbred racing the way 
almost everybody on the backstretch 
does, as a S75-a-wcek hot walker. She 
was stepped on and bitten as she led 
Combs’ horses around and around un- 
der the corrugated metal roofs of the shed 
rows, cooling them out after a morning 
work. “But then I’d come back the next 


morning and there they were in their 
stalls, looking helpless and needing 
somebody to take care of them, so I 
stayed." 

Hattie is 26 now. She is tall, about 
5' 9", and slender, but strong enough to 
lug a bale of hay or shove aside the hind- 
quarters of a 1.200-pound thoroughbred 
when necessary. Her spirit shines out of 
her friendly face and reverberates in her 
laughter. She laughs at everything. 

By 6:30 when the hot walkers and the 
exercise boy arrive, yawning and huddled 
into their windbreakers against the 
morning cold, Hattie has the first of her 
horses, a 5-year-old named Papago. 
tacked up and ready to go to the track. 
She has already emptied the water and 
feed buckets from the night before, sep- 
arated the wet and dirty bedding straw 
from the rest and hauled it to the concrete 
muck pit between the barns. She has re- 
moved the leg bandages and wiped the 
dust from Papago's coat, combed straw 
from his mane and tail, picked out the 
mud and muck that have accumulated on 
the bottom of his feet, saddled and bri- 
dled him and led him outside the barn to 
where Joe Jennings, the exercise boy, and 
Combs are waiting. Combs gives his in- 
structions — a mile-and-a-quarter gallop 
on the main track. Hattie gives Jennings 
a leg up and Papago moves onto the road. 

Back in the stall Hattie scatters pow- 
dered lime on the floor to keep the smell 
down, tosses the remaining straw with a 
pitchfork and shakes out fresh straw on 
top of that, scrubs out the feed and wa- 
ter buckets, hangs fresh water on the wall 
and. finally, sweeps in front of the door. 

Papago's stall is ready now and Hat- 
tie moves on to her next horse to begin 
the routine again. "Here’s Change 
Purse,” she says of a bumptious 2-year- 
old a few stalls down the row. "He spoils 
my day. One time he bit off the light bulb. 
Didn’t you. Change?" she says softly. 

Soon Papago is back and Jennings is 
off on another horse. Hattie slides the 
saddle down and Cheryl Anderson, a 
small blonde hot walker, joins the parade 
around the barn — eight' or nine laps in 
35 minutes. "I'm 27. I used to rub them, 
too," says Cheryl, "but it was too hard 
for me. lugging water buckets around. 
I’m just not big enough." 

Hattie swabs down Papago with a 
bucket of warm water and pine oil, soaps 


his tail and mane and hoses the suds 
away. She rubs him dry, combs out his 
mane and tail and. back in his stall again, 
kneels in the straw to rub his legs with 
alcohol. Next she wraps his legs in pad- 
ded bandages and paints his hooves with 
an oily dressing to keep them from dry- 
ing and cracking. "You don't need to do 
this every day. but I do because it makes 
him look so pretty." she says. She hangs 
a water bucket and a hay rack on hooks 
outside the stall door and Papago begins 
to nibble and watch the world go by. Hat- 
tie moves to her other horses, chatting, 
laughing but always working. 

"Warbucks here was laid up three or 
four months," she says, "but when he 
came back in Arkansas he won his first 
race by six lengths and paid S48.60. 1 only 
bet our horses, a $6 combination every 
time one of them runs. I’ve saved me 
enough for a down payment on a house 
in Florida." 

At 10:30 Earl Louis, the 33-year-old 
assistant trainer and stable foreman, 
wheels around a cartload of oats mixed 
with sweet feed, stopping at each stall 
while the grooms scoop out two quarts 
for each horse, hang the feed buckets and 
close the screens. One last sweep, a spritz 
or two from the hose to keep the dust 
down and then lunch across the road at 
the Frenchman’s Kitchen where a sign 
warns, "Eat Your Belting Money but 
Never Bet Your Eating Money.” 

Afternoon is the slow time. There is 
still a 4:30 feeding to come and a little 
more mucking out to do before the hors- 
es are bedded down. There is water to 
be changed and tack to be cleaned and 
bandages to be washed and hung up to 
dry and more raking and sweeping, but 
before all that there is also time to sit in 
the sun at the end of the shed row and 
gossip and have "a cool one.” There is 
even time to take a nap on one of the 
cots in the tack room. 

It is 1:27 when Hattie leans back 
against a wadded-up pillow and pushes 
her shoes off with her toes. She opens 
the Racing Form, but before long she rolls 
over facirtg the wall. A voice from a loud- 
speaker breaks the midday silence of the 
backstretch. 

"The horses are approaching the start- 
ing gate. It is three minutes to post time." 

Hattie Lukes is sleeping. 

— Sarah Pilegui 
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Bernie Liman, an NFL referee 
for 1 1 years, may now be ad- 
dressed as professor by any play- 
er wishing to do so. Next term 
he will teach a course at Essex 
Community College near Balti- 
more entitled Pro Football for 
the Specataor. Ulman says the 
course is open to everyone, and 
"that includes sportswriters and 
broadcasters." No one need feci 
inhibited. "Whenever I speak 
anywhere,” he says, ”1 ask the 
audience for one big boo. That 
way they feel at ease." As equal 
time for those comments on 
crowds and the Fourth Estate, it 
seems fair to note that Essex does 
not offer credit for taking Ul- 
man's course. The college docs, 
however, give credit for a course 
in dancing the polka. 

Jean Terrell, the lead singer for 
the Supremes, was at ringside 
watching Vluhammad Ali work 
out. When Ali spoke to her in a 
friendly fashion, a girl sitting 
next to Jean nudged her in the 
ribs. "Tell him he's the prettiest 


thing going," the girl suggested. 
Jean shrugged. “What's the 
use?" she asked. “He already 
knows it.“ 

Several years ago Stock-Car 
Driver Richard Petty announced 
an open house for the fans, and 
1 5.000 showed up at his place in 
Level Cross, N.C. (pop. 1,660). 
Word got out that the Pettys 
were holding another open 
house, and Petty had to ask 51 
radio stations to send out a fran- 
tic message: no open house, just 
the annual convention of the 
Richard Petty Fan Club. Some 
300 came from 17 states, repre- 
senting 6,500 paid-up members. 
And so did North Carolina Gov- 
ernor James Holshouser, who 
handled an air wrench on the 
front tire in the pit-crew race, 
part of the entertainment. His 
Honor was doing well, loo, un- 
til he bent over to pick up the 
spare — and split his trousers 
right up the middle. Quick as a 
wink three large highway patrol- 
men ringed the guv, off came the 




pants and into the breech came 
Mrs. Lee Petty (Richard's 
mama) wielding a fast needle. A 
small accident. Yellow flag, all 
the way. 

® For the first time since 1950, 
England failed to reach the qual- 
ifying finals of the soccer World 
Cup. and for Goalkeeper Peter 
Shilton, distraught in front of 
100,000 spectators and a televi- 
sion audience of millions, it was 
more than failure at a sport. Al- 
though England dominated the 
Wembley Stadium match most 
of the way, Poland scored on a 
breakaway goal by Jan Domar- 
ski and, needingawin to qualify, 
England could manage no more 
than a I -I tie, and 'alf bad was 
too bad. 

♦ World chess champion Bobby 
Fischer launched a guerrilla at- 
tack from right of center on Phil- 
ippines President Ferdinand 
Marcos during a ceremonial 
game opening the Philippines I n- 
tcrnational Chess Tournament. 
Christina Ford and Imelda Mar- 
cos, wife of the president, were 
there to watch, and all across the 
board things were warmer than 
they had been on that other is- 
land, Iceland. 

The front foursome of the Atlan- 
ta Falcons includes a couple of 
fairly eccentric members. Defen- 


sive End Claude Humphrey, one 
of the toughest players in the 
league, frequently appears at dog 
shows, exhibiting Doberman 
pinschers. And John Zook is a 
former sky diver. The story is 
told that Zook's parachute once 
failed to open. Falling faster and 
faster, Zook ripped the pack 
open with his hands, pulled out 
the chute and threw it free so that 
it opened just 500 feet from the 
ground. Ten more jumps and 
that was enough sky diving for 
Zook. 

The Arizona State golf team in- 
cludes Brian Shanks and Cody 
Hooker. 

Thomas C. Garrett, a Spokane 
bank assistant vice-president, re- 
cently climbed Kilimanjaro. Af- 
rica’s highest mountain, making 
the ascent of the snow-capped. 
19.340-foot peak with Ralph 
Mackey of Everett, Wash. 
"Winds were up to 50 knots, and 
the chill factor was 50° below," 
Garrett says, "so I stayed just 
long enough to plant an Expo 74 
flag and apply Expo decals wher- 
ever I could." Hmm. Garrett's 
father-in-law, Roderick Lind- 
say, is chairman of the board for 
the Spokane exposition, which 
has an environmental theme. 
Definitely a sticky situation. 

W arren Capone, the outstanding 
Louisiana State linebacker, says 
he may be a relative of the late 
Al Capone. Warren’s grandfa- 
ther Mike entered the United 
States through New York when 
he emigrated from Italy around 
the turn of the century but did 
not stay in the city. Mike’s broth- 
er remained behind in New 
York, however, and was never 
heard from again. Presumably 
he could well have settled in 
Brooklyn and have had a son 
named Al. "My grandfather 
went to see Al Capone in New 
Orleans once," Warren says. 
"Capone said he didn't have any 
relatives." 
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No two Pat Lynches are exactly alike. 



You just can't peg a person by name. Ot age 
or income. Or any other statistic, for that matter. 

Because there's nobody else like anybody 
else. Teacher Patricia Lynch and stock specialist 
Patrick Lynch are not only unrelated, their pres- 
ent needs and dreams for the future are very 
different, too. And so are yours. 

Our more than 7,000 agents across the coun- 


try aTe Pained to develop the best Equitable 
program to fit your individual life insurance 
needs. And, backing them up, is our new nation- 
wide computer information service which, 
usually within hours, can answer questions 
about your Equitable life insurance. 

Individuality. 

We build it into every Equitable policy. 
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Because there's nobody else exactly like you. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL/i Joe Jares 


When you stand on 
your head, Syracuse is No. 1 


I ast season an enterprising group of 
L- Colorado State students, their profit 
motives not dulled by watching the Ram 
football team stagger to a 1-10 record, 
printed and sold about 1.000 bumper 
stickers that proclaimed •'We're No. I," 
with the "No. I" printed upside down. 
Not only w as it a less cumbersome boast 
than "We're No. 121," but it was accu- 
rate. While USC. Oklahoma and other 
juggernauts were fighting for the top of 
the weekly AP and UPI polls, havenaut 
Colorado State was squirming and 
scratching, and eventually failing, to 
avoid winning a less prestigious but far 
more amusing poll, the Bottom 10. 

Here, straight from the Bottom 10's 
creator and lone voter. Steve Harvey, a 
Los Angeles newspaperman, is how the 
terrible teams finished behind CSU in 
*72: 2) Brown 1-8, 3)Tcxas-EI Paso 2-8. 
4) New Mexico State 2-9. 5) Wake For- 
est 2-9. 6) Pitt I- 10. 7) Northwestern 2-9. 
8) Oregon Slate 2-9. 9) New Mexico 3-8. 
10) Vanderbilt 3-7. Hats on to them all. 

Harvey is somewhat saddened this sea- 
son. He doesn't have Colorado State 
(3-4) to kick around anymore, and 
Brown, of all schools, after forming a 
Farewell to Steve Harvey Club, has al- 
ready won one and tied one. 

The Bottom 10 is. of course, a parody 
of the wire-service polls, a little needle 
used to puncture high-pressure, win-we- 
ntust football. Sold by the Universal 
Press Syndicate to 57 newspapers for 
17 weeks in the fall, the feature rates the 
worst college teams, tabs an upcoming 
"Crummy Game of the Week" and 
hands out some "special citations." such 
as the one Oregon got last season for 
blocking three extra-point attempts while 
losing to Oklahoma 68 3. At the syndi- 
cate's urging, in 1970 Harvey started to 
rate the poorest of the pros. It made his 
job tougher because there are usually 
four or five "really bad ones and about 
16 more that are interchangeable, so 1 
have to rank them according to whom L 


After a careful analysis of games 
lost, points yielded and yards not 
gained, here is one man's ranking 
of the country's biggest losers 


have a grudge against that particular 
week." 

Sometimes Harvey throws in what he 
calls "non sequiturs," like rating the 
Penn Central Railroad in the Bottom 10. 
or the entire Atlantic Coast Conference, 
or tempestuous Pitcher Denny McLain. 
But the feature’s staples arc wisecracks, 
some good and some not likely to make 
us forget Jim Murray: 

"Columbia's defensive team, which 
finished fourth in the voting for the No- 
bel Peace Prize. . . ." 

"Led by its famous backfield. the Four 
Mules. Washington Slate romped to a 
1-10 record during the 1970 season." 

"So far. the only disturbing aftereffect 
of Gabriel's acupuncture treatment is 
that he now calls the plays in Chinese." 

The Bottom 10 is understandably un- 
popular among some coaches and pub- 
licists. Pat Quinn, sports information 
director at Oklahoma State, called it 
"syndicated cynicism, devoid of compas- 
sion or talent." He added, "Let's hope 


WORST OF THE WORST 

1. SYRACUSE 0-6-0 

2. TEXAS-EL PASO 0-7-0 

3. ARMY 0-5-0 

4. WAKE FOREST 1-5-0 

5. FLA. STATE 0-6-0 

6. IOWA 0-6-0 

7. COLUMBIA 1-2-1 

8. PRINCETON 1-3-0 

9. BRIGHAM YOUNG 1-4-0 

lO. OREGON STATE 1-5-0 


the coaches don't think to start a Bot- 
tom 10' among sportswriters!" Army 
Coach Tom Cahill called it "garbage" 
and Nebraska Coach Tom Osborne, who 
has a Ph.D. in educational philosophy, 
said. "It's destructive to a team's morale 
and the program." A reader recently 
called it "the most disgusting sports col- 
umn ever conceived." 

If many rank Harvey as the worst of 
sportswriters. ex-Texas A&M Coach 
Gene Stallings would have loved to use 
him as a season-long tackling dummy 
("One of the safest jobs I can think of." 
Harvey answered ). 

"That column is sick, and any paper 
that runs it is sick." said Stallings. 
"• • • There's no such thing as a crummy 
football game. Even if it’s sandlot. every 
one of those players has a momma, pop- 
pa and sweetheart, and it's not crummy 
to them." 

Harvey once received a letter from a 
coach in Utah telling him that he was 
ru i n i ng t he I i ves of 1 9 people— t he coach- 
es, their wives and their children. It 
seemed that every time he ranked that 
school, more wealthy alumni stopped 
their donations. 

"It's a lot to have on your conscience, 
believe me," said Harvey. 

Actually, he has a lot of things besides 
football misdeeds weighing on his con- 
science. For instance, when he was writ- 
ing for the Daily Trojan he was hanged 
in efiigy by the USC marching band. He 
had reported that there had been such a 
poor turnout for the band that year that 
u lot of students had been hired just to 
lug instruments and march even though 
they couldn't play a note. Two of the 
three tuba players were fakes, he claimed. 

"I'm irreverent. I guess," he said. "I 
don't know if I'm important enough to 
be an iconoclast. I was at USC when 
Gary Behan of UCLA threw two touch- 
down passes to beat us and it occurred 
to me afterward that I was going to be 
able to make it through life anyway." 

continued 
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In the year of the small car... 


Guess who’s offering 
23 new models backed by 
forty years of experience. 


Toyota. 

The small car specialist. 


It's a little known fact how big Toyota really is. 

And we'd like to talk about it not to brag 
or bore you. but to give you more faith in us. 
Because we can't expect you to buy a car 
from somebody you think is just small pota- 
toes in the small -car business. 

We have 23 different models for you to 
choose from. We have nearly 13.000 dealers 


to provide service and parts throughout the 
world, with 1.100 dealers in the United States 
and Canada alone. 

We have been building small cars and 
trucks for 40 years. Not three or four, but 40. 

And now that the day of the small car 
has finally come, wed like you to know that 
these 74s are the best we've come up with yet. 



TOYOTA 


fam- tm- car /Ms 7934 
23 aM'fmdMtcfa-Mi' 
1974. WiM’ /mu ^W^-. 
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RACY TOYOTAS A new 
Celica GT with a five speed 
transmission and. right behind 
it, a new Celica ST. Both on 
the wild side. 


NEW ALL OVER TOYOTAS 
The five new Coronas are 
virtually redesigned up one 
side and down the other. 

New safety features. 

mgineering 


SMALL. STRONG. LONG 
TOYOTAS There's the LB2(XX) 
with a bed over seven feet 
long. Also, a regular size pickup 
andthe new Toyota-Chinook 
Mini Motorhome. 


Top of the Toyota line. Three 
models, each with six cylinders 
and rich standard equipment. 
Worth giving up your big car for 


LOW LOW PRICED TOYOTAS 
Seven Corollas this year, from the 
five speed SR 5 to the lowest 
priced of all. the 12(X1 
2 door sedan 


TOUGH TOYOTAS The three 
new models of the steel clad 
Land Cruiser come equipped 
to the teeth They're for people 
who like to play rough 
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Utuded SdodeV and Casuidd tdwv. 
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What to wear to Bath 


For the last 250 years. British society has made it 
a point to be seen regularly at the Pump Room in 
Bath. England. Look closely, and you'll sec Austin 
Reed of Regent Street is there, too. 

Sparked by a Tattersall vest, our trim Gray 
Flannel Sheffield suit features bold patch pockets 


and deftly outlined lapels. Created by the right 
London designers, and tailored in the United 
States, it’s properly suitable and very stylish 
whether you're in the Pump Room in Bath. Or the 
Pump Room in Chicago. 


Italian Flannel by Austin Reed of Regent Street 

3 Austin Feed of Urgent Street. 36 South Franklin Street, Chicat°. Illinois 
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The Bottom 10 started at the Daily 
Trojan in the fall of 1965 ("It just oc- 
curred to me one day." says Harvey ) and 
he took it with him to the Los Angeles 
Herald- Examiner when he got a part- 
time job there. The West Palm Beach 
Post-Times picked it up. then more Flor- 
ida papers and finally, in 1970. it became 
syndicated. Harvey, who works full time 
now for the Opinion section of the Los 
Angeles Times , is reluctant to say how' 
much he earned from the feature last 
year, but as salaries go it would qualify 
for the Bottom 10. 

And there are some little satisfactions 
along with the irate letters and the sad- 
dened mommas and poppas. Like the 
Kansas State alumni on the Topeka Cap- 
ital-Journal who used to run over to the 
sports department on the day the Bot- 
tom 10 came in to sec if their alma mater 
had made it. Alas, Kansas State, 4-2, has 
no chance this season. 

But one of the nice things about sport 
is that there are always losers, and if Kan- 
sas Slate. Brown and Colorado State 
have defected, such teams as Syracuse. 
Army and Florida State have stumbled 
in to replace them. 

"I have Syracuse as the worst on the 
basis of their athletic budget," said 
Harvey last week. "I figure that they are 
spending more money per defeat than 
anyone else this year. They need a team 
transplant and I'm not going to hold my 
breath until they win a game. But there 
is also another important reason: inas- 
much as the Bottom 10 is a parody of 
the Top 20 polls, I reserve the right for 
mine to be as inaccurate as theirs arc.” 


THE WEEK 

by GWILYM S. BROWN 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (6-0) 

2. PITT (3-2-1) 

3. HARVARD (4-0) 

It was an occasion for football historians, 
Notre Dame's first visit to the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point in 51 years. Then 
the Irish wrote some more history by romp- 
ing to the most lopsided score in the 60-ycar- 


old scries, 62 3. Curiously, Army scored first 
when Bob Johnson intercepted a Tom Clem- 
ents pass to set up a 22-yard field goal by 
Jim Barclay, and led 3-0 at the end of the 
first quarter. It was a brief thrill, however, 
as the Thin Gray Line was quickly blown 
apart by the Irish running attack. Notre 
Dame scored four touchdowns in the sec- 
ond quarter and three more in the third. 
Clements squirted through the Cadet defense 
on keepers, gaining 94 yards on nine carries, 
and Coach Ara Parseghian cleared his bench 
as the Irish coasted to their fifth straight. 

At Syracuse, another ancient classic was 
renewed with a record drubbing as undefeat- 
ed Penn Stale helped make Crush out of Or- 
rangc Coach Ben Schwart/walder's last year 
before retirement. Chris Bahr booted three 
field goals (one a 50-yarder) and six other 
Nittany Lions scored a touchdown apiece, 
including Tight Lnd Dan Natale, who 
grabbed a fumble by teammate Duane Tay- 
lor and raced 78 yards into the end /one. 
Penn State won 49-6, the highest score ever 
run up in this 5 1 -year-old rivalry. 

The longest college football winning streak 
in the country came to an end in New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. when Rutgers stunned Delaware 
24-7. The nation’s leading rusher, J. J. Jen- 
nings, added another 131 yards while the 
Scarlet Knights' defense stilled the usually 
volatile Blue Hen attack in the second half 
to pull away from a 7-7 halftime tie. 

Pitt’s freshman running back, Tony Dor- 
sett. scored twice and gained 109 yards as 
the Panthers clawed out a 28-14 win over 
Boston College. At Annapolis, Navy gained 
a leg on the Commandcr-in-Chief s Trophy 
for supremacy among the service academics, 
blitzing Air Force before the flyboys could 
even get off the ground. Middle Quarterback 
Al Glenny kept everything shipshape with 
three touchdown passes, and Cleveland Coo- 
per added three scores on runs of 39, 12 and 
two yards as Navy sailed away to a 28-0 
halftime lead and coasted home 42-6. 

The first big game of the Ivy League sea- 
son took place in Ithaca, N.Y., and surpris- 
ing Harvard, low-rated before the season, 
came out of it still surprising and still un- 
defeated. The Crimson held off previously 
undefeated Cornell 21-15. The Cantab de- 
fense, having yielded only 31.3 yards total 
offense and 2.3 points per game, was ranked, 
statistically at least, as the best in the na- 
tion, but had to survive a statistical blizzard 
by Mark AlIcn.CorncH’sscniorquartcrback. 
Allen set three school passing records dur- 
ing a 21 for 51 afternoon, but did not hit on 
a scoring aerial until Harvard had locked up 
the game. Meanw hile Harvard Quarterback 
Jim Stoeckel deftly guided a solid ball- 
control offense with his opportunistic pass- 
ing and rushing. Stoeckel hit 6' 6* Lnd Pal 
Mclnally with a 10-yard scoring toss to give 
the Crimson a 7-0 first-quarter lead. Alky 
Tsitsos socked across from one yard out for 


Harvard’s second touchdown and Stoeckel 
himself, after the Big Red had closed to 14 9 
in the fourth quarter, provided the clincher 
with a 10-yard touchdown scamper. 

Dartmouth, once the king of the Ivies, 
finally won its first game of the season, beat- 
ing Brown, at Providence, 28-16. The Bru- 
ins took an early 3 0 lead on a 48-yard field 
goal by Jose Violante, but their high hopes 
for a first-ever Ivy League win over the Big 
Green were trampled in the second and third 
quarters when Dartmouth scored all its 
touchdowns. In New York, Yale caged the 
clawless Columbia Lions 29-0 with Brian 
Clarke kicking field goals of 47, 28 and 25 
yards. In non-league action, Princeton 
whipped Colgate 37 -21 as the loser’s pass- 
ing whiz, Tom Parr, out with a first-quarter 
shin injury, watched glumly from the bench. 
Penn struggled to a 27 20 win over Lehigh. 


WEST 

1. use (5-0-1) 

2. ARIZONA STATE (6-0) 

3. UCLA (5-1) 

Coach John McKay of Southern California 
is now using what might be called the Triple 
Tailback Formation; not three all at once, 
just one after the other. "We keep them fresh 
that way," said McKay after Tailbacks An- 
thony Davis, Rod McNeil and Allen Carter 
had accumulated 227 yards rushing on 39 
carries in the 31-10 pasting of Oregon at Los 
Angeles. "By doing this we also keep their 
friends and parents happy." When Davis, 
McNeil and Carter weren’t running with the 
ball. Quarterback Pat Haden was throwing 
it. He hit on 13 of 23 passes for 240 yards 
and two touchdowns. Haden opened the 
scoring with a 35-yarder to Jake McKay, the 
coach's son, and closed it with a screen pass 
to Flanker Lynn Swann, who was sprung 
loose by crisp blocking, then outhustlcd 
Safety Tim Slapnicka to the end zone 
on a 55-yard play. 

Up north in Spokane, heavily favored 
UCLA seized on four of Washington State's 
nine fumbles and put down the stubborn if 
sloppy Cougars 24 13. "The best 1-5 team 
in the country." said the Bruins' Pepper 
Rodgers when it was over. UCLA broke the 
game open in the third quarter w hen it scored 
three touchdowns, one on a 54-yard erup- 
tion by reserve Fullback Charlie Schuh- 
mann. Kcrmit Johnson also pitched in with 
a big day*for UCLA. He scored twice on 
short plunges and gained 92 yards rushing. 
His career total of 1.992 yards has now sur- 
passed Kenny Washington's old school mark 
of 1,915. 

In Seattle, a booing, rain-soaked crowd of 
51.500 watched Stanford take a 16 0 lead, 
continued 
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then survive a fourth-quarter Washington 
revival to win 23 14. The Cardinals tipped 
Skip Boyd's 22-yard field goal attempt late 
in the game that would have put the Hus- 
kies ahead, and Stanford clinched the win 
with a pass interception with less than a min- 
ute to go. The linal Pacific tight Conference 
game of the day went to California, by 24 14 
over Oregon Stale. 

In the Western Athletic Conference. Ari- 
zona State, playing a rare daylight game, 
ripped out yardage in huge, greedy bites as 
the Sun Devils demolished Brigham Young 
52 12. Quarterback Danny White and Run- 
ning Back Woody Green were served a feast 
by the BYU defense. While hit on 17 of 25 
passes for 30? yards and three touchdowns, 
one a 77-yard missile to Wingback Morris 
Owens, and Green gobbled up 128 yards 
rushingon 1 7 carries to push the nation's best 
major school w inning streak to II. 

The scoring was explosive in the rest of 
the WAC as well. In Tucson, Texas Tech out- 
scrambled Arizona, handing the Wildcats 
their first loss in six games, 3117. New Mex- 
ico enjoyed a breather in its own thin, clear 
desert air at Albuquerque, snufiing out 
Tcxas-EI Paso 49 0. 


SOUTH 

1. ALABAMA (6-0) 

2. LSU (6-0) 

3. TENNESSEE (5-1) 

While Alabama and Tennessee were tearing 
at each other in Birmingham ( page 2H), LSU 
survived a wild one at home in Baton Rouge 
against Kentucky, keeping its record clean. 
The Bengal defense scored on the very first 
play of the game when Cornerback Mike 
Williams jumped on an end-zone fumble by 
Wildcat Tailback Sonny Collins, but it took 
some more bravura work by Williams in the 
closing moments to preserve a 28-21 win. 
Kentucky rebounded from that opening- 
play disaster, getting three quick touch- 
downs, two of them on long scoring strikes 
from Quarterback Mike I anuzzi to Elmore 
Stephens (63 yards) and Fred Bishop (31 
yards). Then the home side pulled itself to- 
gether with a 74-yard scoring march just be- 
fore halftime to make it 21-14. crept within 
a point on a 53-yard drive following the sec- 
ond-half kickoff, and finally regained the 
lead for good on a nine-yard touche' own 
sweep by Richard Romain to climax a fourth- 
quarter drive. Kentucky made several furious 
attempts to even things, but each time the 
LSU defense, led by Williams, turned the 
Wildcats aside. 

It was the third quarter and Vanderbilt's 
Hawkins Golden had just hit on a 47-yard 
field goal and now Barry Burton had punt- 
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ed 79 yards to the Georgia one-yard line. "I 
could sense that the players knew something 
big was about to happen,” Commodore 
Coach Steve Sloan said later. What hap- 
pened was that Vandy. a 17-point underdog, 
was about to overcome an early 14-3 Bull- 
dog lead and score a stunning 18-14 upset 
before the delirious homcfolks in Nashv ille. 
Georgia scored first, after a short march 
of 34 yards, on a one-yard keeper by Quar- 
terback Andy Johnson, then scored again, 
after a 36-yard Golden field goal, on a 45- 
yard Johnson to Horace King pass. Bui in 
the second half Golden and Burton really 
put the boot to the Bulldogs. In Vandy’s first 
possession following his devastating punt. 
Burton scooped in a 1 5-yard touchdow n pass 
from Fred Fisher. In the fourth quarter 
Golden added field goals three and four, 
from 24 and 38 yards, to give the Commo- 
dores their first win over Georgia since 1961. 

In another Southeastern Conference dog- 
fight at Atlanta, Auburn seized on some for- 
tuitous bounces to hand Georgia Tech a 
24- 10 setback. With his team trailing 10 7 in 
the second quarter. Auburn's Mitzi Jackson 
retrieved a wild pitchoui that had been 
thrown behind him, reversed directions and 
ran 25 yards to the Tech four, setting up his 
own touchdown from two yards out. With 
his team leading 1 7 10 in the fourth quarter, 
the Tigers' Chris Linderman fumbled into 
the Tech end zone, but the ball was recov- 
ered for a touchdown by teammate Chris 
Vacarella, the freshman quarterback who 
had handed Linderman the ball when the 
play first began 18 yards upheld. 

Mississippi edged Florida 13-10 on two 
field goals by Steve Lav inghouze and a late- 
game scoring pass of eight yards from Quar- 
terback Bill Malouf to Flanker Rick Kim- 
brough, which was deflected by not one but 
two Gator defenders. 

"It sure feels good to be five and 0!" 
whooped Tulanc junior Tom Fortner after 
the Greenics had shut out North Carolina 
16-0 and vaulted off to the school's fastest 
start since the 1934 team began its season 
with six straight w ins. Tulanc took the open- 
ing kickoff and marched 49 yards to a touch- 
down. Doug Bynum, who scored twice, car- 
ried it over from six yards out. Tulane then 
spent most of the rest of the night pounding 
on the Tar Heel goal line with only moderate 
results. “It was our best game of the year,” 
conceded Coach Bennie Ellcndcr, "but I 
think we need work on our short game." 

Elsewhere in the Southland. Rich- 
mond beat West Virginia 38-17, Clcmson 
w homped Duke 24-8, South Carolina riddled 
Ohio U. 38-22 and Maryland clobbered 
WakcF oresi 37-0. Houston had a surprising- 
ly easy time with Miami, blasting the Hurri- 
canes in the Orange Bowl 30—7. TheCougars 
broke open a 7-7 tic during one dizzying 20- 
second spell in the third quarter. They scored 
the go-ahead touchdown w hen Reggie Chcr- 
cominufd 


GOOD 

Most solid state 
console color TVs 
are well 
engineered. 
And give you a 
one year 

service guarantee. 


TWICE AS GOOD 

We think Philco'Ford is engineered better. 

So we give you the only 
two year service guarantee. 



How can we give you 
a two year service guar- 
antee and cover all parts 
and labor? A service 
guarantee that protects 
the entire set tor twice as 
long as any other major 
manufacturer? 

Bydesigningand engineering 
our 100% solid state color con- 
soles differently. 

MORE MODULES. 

First of all, we build our sets 
with more plug-in modules than 
any other major color TV maker. 
These modules are designed to 
make Philco console color TV 
more reliable. And we even com- 
puter test and align them for 
extra reliability. 

Modules are also replaceable. 
Which means it’s easier and 
quicker for the serviceman 
to locate and fix a problem. But, 
of course, with a Philco solid 
state console color TV, you won't 
have to worry about parts or labor 
costs for two years. 

FEWER PARTS. FEWER PROBLEMS. 

Because we use more inte- 
grated circuits in our consoles 
than anybody we know of, we can 
reduce the number of parts. That 


means there are fewer things that 
can go wrong. Which is another 
reason we can guarantee these 
sets twice as long. 

OUR PICTURE IS PROTECTED. 

Then there's our Picture Guard 
system. This improves tube life. 
And protects the tube from 
burning out in case of a sudden 
voltage change. Picture Guard 
also keeps our Super Black Matrix 
color picture consistently super 
bright. Even during brown-outs. 

LESS FIDDLING WITH THE SET. 

Because of our automatic 
"Hands Off" tuning system, you 
won't have to fiddle with the con- 
trols. And our color picture will 
be consistently good. 

WE RUN YOUR SET BEFORE YOU DO. 

Many critical problems with 
color TV happen during the first 
few hours. So before you everturn 
on one of our sets in your 


home, we've already run 
the chassis for up to 8 
straight hours in our fac- 
tory. Result? We can 
find and fix a problem 
before it's yours. 

So take a look at 
Philco-Ford 100% solid 
state console color TV. 

You'll see why we believe our 
engineering is better than any- 
body else's. And why we're 
the only people who give you the 
twice-as-good two year service 
guarantee to prove it. 

OUR SOLID STATE 

CONSOLE COLOR GUARANTEE. 

Although most manufacturers 
offer a two year parts warranty on 
the picture tube only, Philco-Ford 
protects the entire set for two full 
years. With no charge for parts 
or labor. 


“for two years 

AFTER DEUVERY 
WE’LL FIX 
ANYTHING 
THAT’S OUR FAULT.” 


PHILCO 

We think we engineer them better So we guarantee them better 




There’s a lot of good 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health, 



etween“ Winston. . . 


lUMl 


w and should!’ 


instoi i tastes good GOOD, like a cigarette should. 


20 mg. "tar", 1.4 mg. nicotine av.per cigarette. FTC Report FEB.‘73. 



1IBAM 

WALKER 


WHISKER 


“We tried it and it’s true” 

0 


Denver. Colorado 






ten high 

St *aight bour* 0 " 


“The taste is mellow and full. The color is clear and warm. And the aroma is very 
pleasant. No matter how you measure Tbn High, it’s a true bourbon value. And the distiller 
is Hiram Walker! What else is there for us to say? Except try it. It’s true.” 

TEN HIGH 

Bourbon Straight and True 

>r. Pflnria III. 


: 1973 Hiram Walker & Sons Inc.. Peoria. III. 
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ry hooked on to a deflected pass from Quar- 
terback D. C. Nobles, and scored again by 
following a fumble recovery of the ensuing 
kickotfat the Miami 21. A Nobles passand a 
one-yard burst by Leonard Parker did it. 


MIDWEST 

1. OHIO STATE (5-0) 

2. MICHIGAN (6-0) 

3. OKLAHOMA (4-0-1) 

Ohio State continues to dispatch opponents 
in the Big Ten and the Buckeyes enjoy do- 
ing it with a club rather than a rapier. This 
time the 97-pound weakling was Indiana 
by 37 7. Quarterback Corny Greene passed 
only once, for a 12-yard gain, as his offense 
pounded out 367 yards along the ground. Of 
course, with the elusive Archie Griflin in your 
back field, why throw? The sophomore tail- 
back hacked out 1 30 yards on 25 carries and 
was ably matched by Fullback Bruce Elia, 
who kicked the Indiana defense around for 
another 1 23 yards and two touchdowns. The 
I loosiers needled out a small measure of re- 
venge late in the game against the Buckeye 
subs, scoring on a 5 1 -yard razzle-dazzle 
end-around pass from Mike Flanagan to 
Trent Smock, but then Coach Woody Hayes 
just bludgeoned them one more lime. He 
rushed Griffin and Elia back in and the Buck- 
eyes thundered 80 yards for their final score. 

At Ann Arbor, Michigan gave up points 
for the first time in four games but sailed 
blithely forward to its ultimate destiny 
the Big Ten championship game with Ohio 
State Nov. 24. The Wolverines pulverized 
Wisconsin 35-6. Their first score came on a 
46-yard pass from Dennis Franklin to Paul 
Seal, but the ground game, rolling up 415 
yards, set the tone. "We were a little better 
offensively," said Michigan Coach Bo 
Schcmbechler. "I think Franklin is begin- 
ning to come around." 

In other Big Ten games, Minnesota beat 
Iowa 31 23, Purdue bopped Northwestern 
21 10 and Illinois nosed out Michigan State 
on two field goals by Dan Beaver 6-3. 

In the Mid-American, Miami of Ohio 
scored a surprising rout over Bowling Green 
31 8. Kent Stale outscorcd Eastern Michigan 
34 20 and. in non-league games. Toledo beat 
Dayton 14 10 and Western Michigan swept 
past Marshall 21 7. 

The game at Lincoln promised to be a clas- 
sic quarterback duel, David Humm of Ne- 
braska vs. David Jaynes of Kansas. Instead 
it turned out to be a clash of frustration vs. 
ineptitude. Missed extra points, critical lost 
fumbles and a disastrous pass interception 
formed the theme of the Cornhuskers' lurch- 
ing, 10 9 win over the Jayhawks. Humm 
passed hardly at all. completing four of sev- 


en and sitting out most of the second half 
when Nebraska Coach Tom Osborne insert- 
ed running Quarterback Steve Runty. Jaynes 
was something less than a showstopper, com- 
pleting only 10 of 32 passes for 90 yards. Ne- 
braska was first on the scoreboard with a 
15-play, 85-yard march. Kansas came back 
following a Nebraska fumble, scoring on a 
26-yard field goal by Bob Swift, who kicks 
barefoot, and then again on a seven-yard 
Dclvin Williams run after another Corn- 
husker fumble. But Swift blcwtheextra-point 
try. The winner's margin came early in the 
fourth quarter when Nebraska's Rich San- 
ger hit on a 28-yard field goal try after Line- 
backer Bob Nelson had picked off a Jaynes 
pass and carried it back to the Kansas 16. 

No one would say that Missouri thrives 
on squeakers, but it does win them and the 
Tigers are still undefeated after a successful 
1 3 9 struggle w ith Oklahoma Slate, at home 
in Columbia. The Cowboys seemed deter- 
mined to play Mr. Nice Guy. Three times 
they fumbled the ball away to set up all of 
Missouri’s scoring. But the winner's most 
successf ul offensive move of the day was a 79- 
yard march that failed. The Tigers had fash- 
ioned a 13-3 lead on a 35-yard John Cherry 
to Jim Sharp pass and two Greg Hill field 
goals, when it took possession on its own 20 
midway through the fourth period. Five and 
a half minutes later the Missouri drive died 
at the OSU one, but so did the Cowboy 
chances. They had lime enough for only one 
touchdown march and when an onsidc kick 
failed the Tigers ran out the clock to win. 

Kansas State had a close one in the Big 
Light, too. getting by Iowa State at Man- 
hattan 21 19, but Oklahoma hadaneasy time 
in Norman against Colorado 34-7. Sooner 
Safety Randy Hughes turned the game 
around early in the second quarter, picking 
off a Clyde Crutchmer pass, returning it 95 
yards for a touchdown and a 14-7 Oklaho- 
ma lead just when it seemed the Buffaloes 
would go ahead. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. HOUSTON (6-0) 

2. SMU (4-1) 

3. TEXAS (3-2) 

Poor Arkansas. There the squad was, all suit- 
ed up for a friendly game of football and 
what it got instead before a record crowd at 
Razorback Stadium was a public goring 
Longhorn style. Football hath no fury like a 
team humiliated, and Texas, all but drawn 
and quartered by Oklahoma the week be- 
fore, was determined to save face, to take its 
frustrations out on the first thing that moved. 
Poor Arkansas, alas, moved. 

Or rather it tried to move. The Razorbacks 


threatened but once when they drove to a 
fourth-and-onc situation on the Texas five 
early in the first quarter. But the Longhorn 
defense, led by Doug English and Glen Gas- 
pard, stopped Dickey Morton cold on a 
pitchout. and Arkansas never figured offen- 
sively again. Texas, meanwhile, savored 
every long, grinding, revengeful moment of 
a 94-yard scoring drive that endured for nine 
minutes, 57 seconds and gave the Longhorns 
a 6 0 lead at halftime. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

THE BACK: LSU Cornerback Mike Williams 
scored on an end-zone fumble recovery in his 
team's 28 21 win over Kentucky, then slopped 
late Wildcat attacks as he forced a second fum- 
ble. intercepted a pass and broke up another. 

the lineman: We believe in ourselves now. ' 
Vanderbilt's sophomore Linebacker Tom Cial- 
bicrz was able to say after he had helped the 
Commodores upset heavily favored Georgia 
18 14 with eight tackles and four assists. 


The second half was pure Longhorn stam- 
pede. Junior Fullback Roosevelt Leaks, 
romping for touchdown runs of 43 and 59 
yards, amassed a runaway total of 209 yards 
on 24 carries. Jimmy Moore scored on a 
73-yard punt return, and an unheralded 
freshman. Raymond Clayborn. added six 
more points on an 85-yard scamper. In losing 
34 6. the hapless Razorbacks did some belat- 
ed face-saving of their own and avoided 
their first Texas shutout since 1957- when 
Rollen Smith recovered a blocked punt in the 
Longhorn end zone with 13 seconds left. 

In his first five starts this season Texas 
A&M Quarterback Mike Jay was threaten- 
ing to break a school mark the wrong 
kind of mark. Jay's 1 1 interceptions were 
closing in on the Aggie record of 19 so swift- 
ly, in fact, that for last week's game with 
TCU, A&M Coach Emory Bcllard replaced 
Jay, a seasoned ex-marine, with the youngest 
Aggie of them all. 17-year-old freshman Da- 
vid Walker. Walker coolly rose to the mo- 
ment. directing the Aggies' T-bone attack to 
a 35 1 6 win over TCU. Walker, who ran for 
81 yards, second only to Aggie sophomore 
Skip Walker's (no relation) 1 22 yards, threw 
no interceptions, perhaps mainly because he 
threw so little: of the 364 yards the Aggies 
rolled up in total offense, all but 1 1 were on 
the ground. 

SMU edged Rice 27-16 with the help of 
two high school teammates from Dallas. 
Freshman Ricky Wesson, who took over at 
quarterback when Keith Bobo was injured, 
gained 107 yards, and Wayne Morris 
churned his way to 166 yards and three 
touchdowns. It was SMU's fourth win in five 
starts. end 


boating /Hugh D. Whall 


No oil for troubled waters 


I i t tic Annapolis, Md. awoke last week 
I— and shook itself with relief. Not since 
they burned the brig Pegg . >' Stewart to 
protest tea taxes in 1774 had the town 
been rocking to such an uproar. On one 
flank was homecoming at the Naval 
Academy. On the other flank a crowd 
decked out in white flannels, gold-buck- 
led loafers and turtleneck sweaters hit the 
U.S. Powerboat Show on the waterfront, 
the largest exhibition of its kind, where 
there were 250 new boats ranging from 
a 68-foot, $350,000 floating Taj Mahal 
from Chris-Craft to a mighty mite called 
the Vega 30. price S30.000. 

All in all it was the most sumptuous 
array of powercraft ever put on review 
on a single stretch of American water: 
fishermen, cruisers, runabouts, trawl- 
ers — above all, trawlers. Although they 
have a Tugboat Annie look about them, 
trawlers are drawing increasing attention 
with their no-nonsense practicality and 
sturdiness. Unfortunately, they are also 
inducing a few unscrupulous manufac- 
turers to stick trawler-type tops on cruis- 
cr-stylc bottoms in their hurry to get 
aboard the bandwagon. This is akin to 
fastening a truck cab onto a Formula I 
racing car chassis. 

The proprietors of the extravaganza 
were Peter Carroll and Jerry Wood, the 
pair that launched the in-the-water con- 
cept with sailboats several years ago Last 
year they had a go with motorboats but, 
not too cleverly, they emphasized the 
word "yacht" in promotional spiels. The 
ploy frightened olT powerboat men, who 
stayed away in droves, apparently in the 
belief that snobs were in charge. This year 
the people came out, but despite the 
brightly striped marquees and sparkling 
hulls there was an undercurrent of ner- 
vousness. About fuel. 

True, powerboat sales are soaring and 
one could hear words from such as Nina 
Vogt, an industry spokesman, that "our 
contacts in the four corners of the U.S. 
report no great gas shortages.” The plain 
fact is that it is not easy to get all the 
fuel one might want. Indeed, mention of 
the gas shortage at the show caused fac- 


es to go somber and hands to tremble. 

Chris-C raft's elegant 68-footer mo- 
tored from her building site at Holland. 
Mich, to Annapolis, and was limited to 
100 gallons of diesel fuel at most mari- 
nas. Since she burns 50 gallons an hour. 
Captain Tom Routh was forced to stop 
time and again to keep the tanks safely 
topped up. At one place he was refused 
fuel altogether. 

The prettiest boat in the show, the 
Wasque 32 out of Vineyard Haven. 
Mass., also came in under her own steam. 
"I was refused fuel at Stamford. Conn, 
and also Oyster Bay N Y.," said David 
C. Thompson, president of the company 
that builds this liber-glass takeoff on a 
downeast lobsterman. “I finally got some 
gas at City Island near New York, but I 
had to slip the guy 10 bucks." 

Among other crisis stories told at An- 
napolis was the case ot Pier 66 in Fort 
Lauderdale, which pumps more than one 
million gallons of gas and diesel oil a 
year. Fuel ran short in June. Since then. 
Marina Manager Ronald Stroud has 
placed his steady customers on a precau- 
tionary quota. 

While Pier 66 probably sells more fuel 
than any other marina on the East Coast, 
West River Marina olf Chesapeake Bay 
prides itself on trying harder. Last Me- 
morial Day, one of the busiest weekends 
of the season. West River suddenly found 
itself out of gas while boats impatiently 
queued up at the dock. 

"I called up Phillips 66," said Owner 
David Radack angrily, "but all they told 
me was I'd used upmy allotment. I found 
another source. Don't ask me where. I 
have no problem now." 

But others do. Some marinas now re- 
strict boats to two gallons of fuel per 
foot of length per visit to the pumps. 
Others refuse any but old customers, 
while still others will sell only to mem- 
bers of yacht clubs. Trailerable boats, 
meanwhile, fill up at gas stations on land 
rather than run the risk of being starved 
on the water. 

And so some powerboat companies 
have begun to look for answers before 


the shortage burns sales. At Chris-Craft 
for example, they are emphasizing gas- 
saving hulls like a 25-foot tournament 
fishing boat displayed at Annapolis. 

The hit of the show, all things consid- 
ered, was the Vega 30, as shipshape a lit- 
tle packet as anyone has seen in decades. 
Though she measures merely 30 feet in 
length, the Vega gives the impression of 
being quite a bit more boat than that. 
She may be steered from a snug wheel- 
house or from an on-deck station, and 
not only does she boast hot and cold run- 
ning water but a shower, too. 

The Vega is doing her bit to defuse the 
energy crisis, for the Navigator model is 
a true motor sailer with 340 square feet 
of sail to back up a fuel-stingy power- 
plant. To achieve sailboat stability she 
has 4,000 pounds of ballast stuffed into 
her keel to balance the press of a sloop 
rig. Her range under power is 600 miles, 
under sail virtually limitless, since no one 
has yet contrived a wind crisis. 

Another slant came from Brud Hodg- 
kins, international sales manager of Hat- 
leras. Power yachts of 36 to 70 feet plop 
from Haltcras molds in North Carolina. 
All are swank; all gulp gas. So Haltcras 
has a deep interest in how much fuel there 
is to go around. Recently Hodgkins cir- 
culated a memo to company oflicials sug- 
gesting that Hatteras consider develop- 
ing not another speed merchant but a 
slower, less thirsty yacht. 

The Hatteras 53-footer, he pointed 
out. is typically bought by families whose 
summers revolve around a single major 
cruise. Frequently it is not a lengthy 
trip, perhaps no farther than from New 
York to Block Island, a distance of 125 
miles. Since the 53 cruises at 18 knots, 
she would reach Block Island five hours 
sooner than, say, a boat plodding along 
at 10 knots. "Yet," says Hodgkins, 
“weigh this against the fact that the 10- 
knot boat would burn only one-third as 
much fuel. The time saving looks pretty 
insignificant." 

While the scarcity of fuel was the im- 
mediate worry of powerboatmen at 
Annapolis, there was uncase and con- 
fusion over what the future might or 
should hold in regard to waste disposal 
and engine-emission controls. Discussing 
the latter, one boat salesman growled, 
"They're not O.K. on my car. They're 
not O.K. for my boat. And Ralph Na- 
der can go emission himself, if you want 
my opinion." end 
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You should see the things people write us 
about Smokehouse* Almonds. A business- 
man from Seattle says bluntly: “These 
HAVE to be the best-tasting nuts avail- 
able today." A lady from Southern Cali- 
fornia, on the other hand, complains that 
our almonds are so good they are almost 
habit-forming. What inspires such trib- 
utes? That fantastic, tantalizing Smoke- 
house’ flavor? That crisp “fresh roast" 
quality? Try a foil pack or tin soon. See 
why one nibble is never enough. 

Note: These are the same Blue Diamond almonds 
you sampled with cocktails on the airlines. More 
and more stores are now stocking them. Blue Dia- 
mond snack almonds are also available in four 
other great flavors: Roasted Salted, Onion Garlic, 
Barbecue and Cheese. If you can't find them in 
your store, please write: 



THE ALMOND PEOPLE 

California Almond Growers Exchange 
P.O. Box 1768 

Sacramento, California 95808 




American Express knows a nice 
family restaurant 
that isn’t known as a restaurant. 







Most people know Holiday Inn 
as a nice place to stay when 
they’re miles from home. 

Rut a Holiday Inn is also a 
nice place to take your family for 
dinner when you’re right around 
The atmosphere is good, the 
service is gtxxl, and best of all, 
the ftxxi is good. 

For Mom and Dad, there are 
the kinds of dishes you go 
out to dinner for— like 
lobster and prime 
ribs. And the 
kinds of dishes you just 
plain go for— like steak, 
fried chicken and veal cutlet. 
Holiday Inn (The selection varies from 

will help you restaurant to restaurant 

celebrate, no matter ■ , , > . , . 

what tbecKcasion. because every Holiday Inn 

Restaurant 
has its own 
special menu.) 

For kids, 

Holiday Inn 
Restaurants 
serve up the 
usual junior 
gourmet’s fare: 
hamburgers, 

French fries, 
milk shakes. 

And for any- 
body who has 
room for dessert, Holiday Inn Restaurants 
have plenty of desserts to fill the room. 
From hot apple pie to towering sundaes. 


APPLY NOW 
FOR THE 

AMERICAN EXPRESS 
CARD 


The most accommodating 
people in the world* 


Every Holiday Inn Restaurant has it> 
distinctive decor. 

From Colonial to Space Age. 


Of course, you can put the whole bill — 
including tip— on the 
American Express Card. It’s 
good at the more than 1,500 
Holiday Inns across the 
United States. (There’s now 
a Holiday Inn in every stat e— ^ 
including Alaska. 

And new inns are 
opening at the rate 
of one every three 
days.) It’s also gixxl 
at the more than 
100 Holiday Inns 
elsewhere in the world. If you 
don’t have an American Express 
Card, now may he the time to 
consider getting one— whether 
you travel around the world or 
just around town. 

An American 
Express Card is gcxxl 
not only for dinner, Holiday 
hut for lodging (at Holiday 
Inns, of course), for airline 
tickets, for concert tickets, for 
car rentals, and for shopping. 

To apply for an American 
Express Card, simply pick up 
an application at any 
Holiday Inn. 

And while you’re at it, 
take your family to dinner 
there. It’s one of the best 


restaurants in 
your neigh- 
borhood. 


| AMERICAN EXPRESS J 



hockey Mark Mu/voy 


New immigration policy: sign a Swede 

To arrest its ignominious backward slide, Toronto has daringly reached out to Europe for fresh talent— and 
has discovered that its imports not only can take the NHL's punishment but can dish it out as well 


W hy was Harold Ballard, the intrep- 
id president of the Toronto Maple 
Leafs, smiling so happily in his olliee sau- 
na last week? Well, for one thing there 
were no saunas at Milhaven Penitentiary, 
where the 70-year-old Ballard had spent 
the previous 52 weeks while serving a sen- 
tence for theft and fraud, l or another, 
the Maple Leafs, who plunged from 
fourth place loan ignominious sixth dur- 
ing Ballard's incarceration, had defeated 
the lordly Stanley Cup champion Cana- 
diens 5 3 the night before in Montreal, 
right there on national television. But 
Ballard had some even better reasons for 
his smile-as-you-sweat sojourn. In that 
Montreal game Paul Henderson was 
again playing like the Paul Henderson 
who had singlchandedly destroyed the 
Russians for Team Canada a year ago: 
pri/e rookie Lanny McDonald from 
Medicine Hat. Alberta busted off the 
bench to score the winning goal: and Bal- 
lard's two Swedish imports Defense- 
man Borje Sulming and Left Wing Inge 
Hammarstrom- were performing with 
more talent, poise and verve than their 
Canadian chauvinist detractors thought 
possible. As Sulming likes to tell every- 
one in his halting English, "We are not 
chicken Swedes." 

All things considered, last year was a 
total washout for the Maple Leafs. Be- 
sides losing Ballard to the jailhouse. they 
also lost two of their best players. Goal- 
tender Bcrnic Parent and tough Center 
Jim Harrison, to the World Hockey As- 
sociation, and when Henderson returned 
from his Team Canada heroics he was 
emotionally incapable of playing up to 
his ability. "It was absolutely brutal." 
said Henderson, who scored two goals 
against the Canadiens in last week’s 
game. "I was getting 2(X) calls a day at 
home— and I had an unlisted number. I 
couldn't even pull up to a stop sign with- 
out getting mobbed by people. How 
could I possibly think of playing hock- 


ey? I scored only four goals in my first 
IX games. That was ridiculous. Now the 
pressure and the publicity have died 
down at last, and I hope things will re- 
turn to normal." 

As the Leafs sagged in the bast Di- 
vision their demanding fans turned 
against them by either failing to show up 
for games with expansion teams or sim- 
ply cheering for the opposition even, 
egad, the hated Canadiens. "It seemed 
that we played 78 road games and no 
home games." complained one disgrun- 
tled Maple Leaf. Down at Milhaven, Bal- 
lard sensed the public's reaction to his 
inept hockey team and tired off this mes- 
sage to General Manager Jim Gregory : 
"Spend all the money you want, but get 
me a team that can win the Stanley Cup." 

Like pro football's George Allen in 


Washington. Gregory quickly overspent 
his unlimited budget and completely 
overhauled the Leafs by bringing in a new 
coach. Red Kelly, and 10 new regulars, 
including five rookies and three tested 
goaltcndcrs. The goalies— Eddie John- 
ston from Boston. Doug Favell from 
Philadelphia and Dune Wilson from 
Vancouver carry salaries totaling more 
than S300.000. but at least, as Henderson 
says. "We know we've got good goal- 
tending for a change." Three of the rook- 
ies Sulming, 22. Ian Turnbull. 20. and 
Boh Neely. 1‘) play regularly ow de- 
fense, and both Hammarstrom, 25. and 
McDonald. 20. have won starting jobs 
on the wings. With the accomplished vet- 
erans Dave Keon (37 goals last season). 
Rick Kehoe, Darryl Sitller. Ron Ellis. 
Norm U liman and I lenderson already in 



SWEDISH WING INGE HAMMARSTROM DECKS CANADIEN LARRY ROBINSON BEHIND NET 
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the lineup, the Leafs do not lack scoring 
power. “All we need now arc a tough 
center and a lough wing," Ballard says, 
“and then we'll have a legitimate con- 
tender. I've told Gregory to go and get 
them at any cost." 

Which may mean another raid on Swe- 
den. For years the NHL ignored Europe 
as a source of playing talent, claiming 
that Europeans were not combative 
enough to survive the punishment of the 
NHL. On the rare occasions when a for- 
eign player did appear at an NHL train- 
ing camp, he was cruelly harassed. Sven 
Tumba. probably the best player Sweden 
has ever produced, received a brief try- 
out with the Boston Bruins in the late 
1950s. "I watched their games." he said, 
“and they never dared treat the players 
on the other team the same way they 
treated me in the practices." 

The NHL rediscovered Sweden last 
year when it was confronted by the re- 
alities of a talent gap caused by its too- 
rapid expansion and the appearance of 
the rival W HA. Detroit signed a young 
defenseman. Tommie Bergman, and he 
became a regular. Then Team Canada's 
NHL All-Stars barely managed a victo- 
ry and a tic with a Swedish team that in- 
cluded Hammarslrom and Salming, and 
it was obvious that some Swedes could 
play in the NHL as well as. if not better 
than, many of the Canadian-born pro- 
fessionals. 

“Actually we knew all along just how 
good the Swedes were." Gregory says, 
“but it is unbelievably difficult to get 
them out of the country. Wc have to ne- 
gotiate their release from their local 
team, which is an expensive proposi- 
tion." The Red Wings paid S35,(XX) for 
the rights to Bergman, and this year an- 
other S35.000 for Tord Lundstrom. a 
forward who is sidelined at present with 
a shoulder injury. The Buffalo Sabres 
have been negotiating for several months 
to acquire the release of Tommy Abra- 
hamsson. considered the best defense- 
man in Sweden. 

Oddly enough, in this age of comput- 
er scouting in hockey, Salming and Ham- 
marstrom both were led to the Maple 
Leafs by a Toronto businessman. Bob 
Woods, who often visits Sweden. “We 
were looking for goaltenders," Gregory 
says, "and Woods suggested that a fel- 
low named Leif Holmquist might help 
us. At the same time he mentioned Ham- 
marslrom and Salming and said he 
thought they could make the Maple 


Leafs without any special problem." 

Gregory dispatched Gerry McNa- 
mara, a former goaltender who now 
scouts for Toronto, to Sweden last De- 
cember. "He called me one day at 3 a.m. 
Toronto time." Gregory says, “and gave 
me a complete rundown on Hammar- 
strom and Salming. I asked him how he 
would relate them to the players avail- 
able in the amateur draft in June. He as- 
sured me that both Hammarstroni and 
Salming would be picked high in the first 
round." Gregory then sent his chief 
scout. Bob Davidson, to inspect the 
Swedes at the world championships last 



BORJE SALMING EXCELS ON DEFENSE 


April in Moscow. When Davidson con- 
curred with McNamara's assessment, 
Gregory began flexing his checkbook. To 
get both men the Maple Leafs reported- 
ly had to pay SIOO.OOO to their Swedish 
team. "Whatever it was," Ballard says, 
"it was money well spent." 

Despite their Sw’edish reputations. 
Hammarstroni and Salming still had to 
convince their new coach. Red Kelly. 
"What concerned me most," Kelly says, 
"was whether they'd be able to adjust to 
our style of hockey. Then i saw them 
skate and many of my doubts disap- 
peared. They did things with their feel 
that you can’t teach players. Why, they 
used their feet like another hockey stick." 
Kelly has been particularly impressed 
with Salming, Toronto’s best defense- 


man in the season's opening stages. “He 
has great anticipation." Kelly says, “and 
he is an outstanding shot-blocker. When 
he goes down for a shot he doesn't stay 
on the ice, either, like a lot of players 
do. He bounces right up and gets back 
into the play." Against the Canadiens 
Salming saved a likely Montreal goal 
when he sprawled in front of a Jacques 
Lemaire bullet fired from 10 feel away 
and caught the puck in his stomach. "I've 
got to ask Salming someday if he was a 
figure skater as a boy," Kelly says. 
"When he makes a turn on the ice, he 
does it with the style of a figure skater, 
moving his upper body first, not his legs." 

As Hammarstrom and Salming antic- 
ipated. the NHL’s tough guys have tried 
to intimidate them. In an exhibition 
game. Cow boy Flett of the Philadelphia 
Flyers warned Hammarstrom, "Touch 
the puck. Swede, and I'll break your 
arm." Hammarstrom, a 5' 1 1" 180 - 
poundcr. told Flett where to go and skat- 
ed away with the puck. Salming, strong 
and rawboned at 6' I" and 190 pounds, 
has been a particular target. Ed Van Irnpc 
of the Flyers speared him in an exhibi- 
tion game, then broke his stick while 
spearing him in the stomach again dur- 
ing the second game of the season in Phil- 
adelphia. “He told everyone it was an 
accident," Salming says, "but I know 
and he knows— it wasn't." Dave Schultz, 
the No. I Flyer tough, called Salming 
“chicken Swede" after Salming crashed 
him into the boards with a legal check. 
Schultz then waved his stick in Salming's 
face: in turn, Salming knocked Schultz' 
stick to the ice. "It is all part of the game 
with rookies." Salming says resigned^. 

Hammarstrom finds the NHL game 
more disciplined than he anticipated. "In 
Europe there is more skating, more pass- 
ing." he says. “Right now I skate around 
the ice too much. I must learn to go up 
and down my wing like the others. For 
me, that makes it more difficult to play 
here." 

What bothers Hammarstrom most 
about the NHL is the prospect of bore- 
dom as the season grinds on. "In Swe- 
den, hockey was our hobby, not our 
lives," he says. “I worked in an office 
from 8 a.m. until 4 p.m., and Borje was 
a full-time student at a technical school. 
Wc practiced at night and played two 
games a week — on Thursdays and Sun- 
days. We never had time to get bored. 
Here all we do is play and live hockey, 
and that w ill not be easy." end 
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The 1974 gold 
Continental Mark IV 
A new standard. 



For 1974, at slightly higher cost, the gold Continental Mark IV 
will be a new standard by which all American personal luxury cars will be judged. 
Rush for it. 


CONTINENTAL MARK IV 



LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 




Actual closed-circuit reception on sets above 


I bought Mom this RCA in ’55. 
We’re all amazed at the color!” 

Mr. Robert DePopolo, Newton, Mass. 


The DePopolo family is just one of the 

many families we've come across who 
are still enjoying their old reliable RCA 
color sets. In this case, three genera- 
tions have enjoyed the color on this 
18-year-old set. And Mrs. DePopolo 
says, "I sometimes think my grandson, 
Joey, is going to be showing the set 
to his kids,” 

We’re glad the DePopolos are still 
enjoying their set. But wait 'til they see 
the latest RCA achievement, the new 
RCA XL-1 00 solid state sets. 

To prove our point we asked some 


electrical engineering students who 
bought an XL-1 00 last year to tell us 
what they think of one of this year's 
XL-1 00s. "The color is unbelievable!”, 
was one comment. It's the most brilliant 
color in RCA history. For example: on 
most 25" diagonal con- 
soles, RCA's Super 
AccuColor black matrix 

___ . picture tube and 100% 

New more v solid state chassis deliver 
brilliant color a picture that's a full 50% 
brighter than our comparable XL- 1 00 
color sets of last year. 


rife 


Solid state reliability and 
tuning ease, too. 

Len Meisner, another student , told 
us, "When we decided that we really 
needed a new set, we shopped around 
and looked at a lot of sets and we 
picked out the RCA XL-1 00. It is really 
the best we have seen. ... Of course, 
RCA XL-1 00 is 1 00% solid state, so it’s 
a very reliable set.” One of the reasons 
is RCA XL-1 00 sets have tough plug-in 
AccuCircuit® modules. And all chassis 
tubes, a major cause of TV repairs, 
have been eliminated. 



photographed separately under controlled lighting. XL- 100 console shown, model 


Phil GershwiH. President of the 
fraternity, likes the new tuning ease— 

"I think there is a lot of simplicity now 
in the controls . . . more things auto- 
matically built in." What works so well 
for Phil is RCA'S automatic tuning, 
AccuMatic IV. 

More TV experts own RCA. 

Our young friends have joined the 
many TV professionals who own RCA 
color TV. The (ruth is, based on recent 
nationwide samples, more top TV 
cameramen, more TV chief engineers, 
more TV directors and more independ- 


ent TV service technicians own RCA 
than any other color TV. And more 
people own RCA XL-100 than any other 
solid state color TV. 

Isn't it time you looked at an XL-100 
for your house? There are more than 
50 XL- 1 00 models, in all the popular 
screen sizes, with a variety of features. 
Almost all RCA XL-IOOs have RCA's 
best picture tubes plus AccuMatic IV, 
RCA's advanced tuning. Choose 
yours soon. All are backed by the RCA 
Purchaser Satisfaction Program. 

RCA is color you can count on. 


THE NEW 
XLIOO 

IYCJ1 





Who made the difference 
between oil that’s waiting, 
and oil that’s ready and waiting? 



The North Sea. Treacherous. 
And violent. Beneath it, 
millions of barrels of crude 
oil — desperately needed to 
help solve the world shortage. 
Finding it was one thing. But 
getting it out is another. 
Frequent storms churn the 
North Sea and make it 
impossible for tankers to load. 
So the oil must wait. 


Ekofisk One. A million 
barrel oil storage tank that 
enables production to 
continue in any weather. From 
the bottom of the North Sea, 
it reaches 36 stories — 1 30 feet 
above the water. 

Ekofisk One is built to 
withstand any storm. And it 
can store all the oil produced 
until the weather lifts and 
tankers can load safely. 

Who was instrumental in 
the development of this 
million barrel marvel? The 
same company that makes 
fine products for your car. 

The Performance Company: 
Phillips Petroleum Company. 

Surprised? 



The Performance 
Company 




cricket / Andrew Cockburn 


T his summer Englishcricket suffered its 
most disastrous defeat. At the same 
time the game reached its highest level 
of popularity since World War II. The 
visiting West Indian test (international) 
team trounced England in the three-game 
series by two games and a draw. The Eng- 
lish captain, Ray Illingworth, was dis- 
missed in one inning without even scor- 
ing a run, yet Lord's Cricket Ground had 
the full-house sign up. 

The reason for the massive defeat and 
the soaring popularity is the same — for- 
eign players. Out of 300 players in Eng- 
lish first-class cricket, no more than 70 
are foreign born. Nevertheless they dom- 
inate the batting averages: last year the 
list was headed by four foreign-born 
players; this season seven of the top 10 
were foreign. Last year's champion coun- 
ty, Warwickshire, owed its success to 
four West Indian players; this season, 
these players joined the West Indian side 
in the lest series, and Warwickshire fin- 
ished far down in the standings. 

The fire and attack of the players im- 
ported from the old commonwealth are 
transforming the game in the country 
that invented it, contributing to the suc- 
cess of one-day matches, which have at- 
tracted television money and commercial 
sponsorship. The shortened matches, in 
which each side is limited to a fixed num- 
ber of bowling overs, are ideal for TV. 
They discourage defensive play and put a 
premium on fast bowling and spectacular 
batting. They also attract a different type 
of fan. Three- and five-day matches are 
watched by people with money and lei- 
sure, not the workingman, for whom soc- 
cer has always been the sport. 

After the doldrums of the '50s, when 
the prevailing practice of slow defensive 
play nearly killed the game with bore- 
dom, the English county clubs lacked the 
young players needed to supply the fast 
game demanded by television and one- 
day matches. They began hiring West 
Indian immigrants and signing up other 
talent in the Caribbean. In the process 
they discovered a whole new market of 
fans among the local West Indian pop- 
ulation. Cricket in their native countries 
no longer has any snobbish overtones. 
It is the game of the workingman, and 
cricketing skill is one of the best assets a 
slum boy from Kingston, Jamaica or 
Georgetown, Guyana can employ in 
working his way up. The immigrants 
brought this attitude to the game when 


Swing to an Indies beat 


they came to England. Now it appears 
to be infecting the British. People from 
noncricketing countries tend to regard 
cricket as the essence of dreariness and a 
useful pointer to the character of the 
phlegmatic British. But just as English 
soccer is degenerating into tedious defen- 
sive play, English cricket may reassert 
itself and overturn the old cliche. 

Though the foreign players have re- 
vived the game in one respect, their pres- 
ence and style have had a doleful effect 
on the quality of English cricketers. Be- 
cause of the dominance of the foreigners 
there are few promising English-born 
players maturing at the moment. The av- 
erage age of the English test team bal- 
loons progressively. In the face of this, 
the attitude of the English selectors is 
mystifying. For example, for the English 
tour of the West Indies, which begins 
next February, they have dropped John 
Snow, in the opinion of most fans Eng- 
land's only fast bowler of any ability. The 
reasons are unclear and may not be sole- 
ly connected with Snow’s cricketing 
talents. 

All of which adds up to an unhappy 
West Indian test tour. The weak English 
team will face enormous and vociferous 
crowds and its batsmen will be confront- 
ed by lethal high-bouncing balls, com- 
ing at a speed of around 80 mph. 

The English players had a bad enough 
summer. West Indian supporters flooded 
in from the ghettos of London and Bir- 
mingham to cheer on their side. English 
crowds once would never have hurled in- 
sults at players and umpires; the West 
Indians are teaching them how to do it. 
English fans used to let the players wan- 
der off the field at the end of a day’s play 
to a sedate ripple of applause. This sea- 
son the players had to sprint frantically 
to the clubhouse to avoid the mob storm- 
ing across the pitch. Significantly, by the 
second day of the first test, white chil- 
dren were running on the pitch, too, 
something never seen before. By the end 
of the first test England had lost by 158 
runs. A cross section of the British Es- 
tablishment, including Sir Alec Douglas- 


Home. the Foreign Secretary and former 
president of the Marylcbone Cricket 
Club, and Robert Carr, the Home Sec- 
retary, watched the series gloomily as 
armed bodyguards stood by peering 
about for IRA bombers. Once upon a 
time the scene would have been described 
as “not cricket.” 

And once upon a time it would have 
been regarded as not decent to have bet- 
ting tents on the field. But Cyril Stein, 
the chairman of the bookmaking firm, 
Ladbrokes, had noticed that West In- 
dian fans like to bet on every facet of the 
game and he cashed in during the test 
matches by setting up betting facilities 
behind the stands. Roughly the equiva- 
lent of a slot machine in Westminster 
Abbey, but the English crowds were 
quick to catch on. 

Though the English children in the 
crowds were happy to join in the West 
Indian approach, the cricketing Estab- 
lishment tended to view the full-blooded 
attitude of the fans with alarm. There 
were stiff-lipped mutterings after the sec- 
ond test when the West Indian captain 
protested some decisions of Umpire Ar- 
thur Fagg. The mutterings grew into 
shouts after the third test, when an Eng- 
lish batsman, Geoff Boycott, was slight- 
ly jostled and jeered as he left the field 
after a poor performance. No poorer 
thaw England's as a whole in that test, 
lost by an inning and 226 runs. 

So English cricket declines and flour- 
ishes at the same time. The most encour- 
aging sign for the future is the growth of 
street cricket in the slums where soccer 
has reigned supreme. The Lords Tavern- 
ers, a rich and influential cricketing as- 
sociation, thinks street cricket important 
enough to give funds for coaching and 
equipment. The hope is that, just as in 
days past most English test cricketers 
were nurtured in the balmy pastures of 
expensive- private schools, so the next 
generation will come from the immigrant 
ghettos and municipal housing projects. 

Meanwhile, England can cheer in one 
direction. Their team has just won the 
women's world championship. end 
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Harken this Halloween to those ghostly athletes front beyond the grave: the motorcycle racer of Surrey , the 
phantom of oldtime games , the wraiths that go bump ( and run) in the night by Jean nette ‘Bruce 
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What beck' ning ghost, along the moon- 
light shade 

Invites my steps, and points to yonder 
glade? 

— Alexander Pope 

The night is chill. Winter hovers like a 
phantom, not yet visible but there, its 
breath pushing leaves against the door. 
Lights behind draperies across the way 
look not bright nor inviting but murky, 
wavering slightly as the mist lifts and then 
slowly settles. It is Halloween, Walpurgis 
Night, All Souls’ Eve; a night for ghost 
stories over mulled wine before the fire. 

Larry Jenkins is young and he has 
that sort of please-don’t-con-me attitude 
with which so many kids face the world 
today. The last thing he expected was 
to have his skepticism, his modern cyn- 
icism, shattered by an experience with 
the occult. Larry works for board and 
room and a little pin money at Pink- 
ham Notch, N.H., in the heart of the 
White Mountains, where the Appala- 
chian Mountain Club runs a camp for 
skiers and climbers. 

Behind the AMC huts looms Mt. 
Washington, highest peak (6,288 feet) in 
the Presidential Range. On the summit 
stand a weather observatory, a broad- 
casting station and a few odd buildings 
for tourist accommodation. At night 
there are five men manning the observa- 
tory and occasionally there is one other, 
usually a student, caretaking in one of 
the other buildings. Otherwise, the sum- 
mit is deserted. Or is it? 

Strange, inexplicable things have oc- 
curred on the summit and elsewhere, 
Larry begins. Such happenings are 
blamed on the Gook, ghost of the White 
Mountains. The Gook is not a visible 
ghost, but he makes his presence felt in 
a variety of ways. There was the night 
seven pork chops disappeared mysteri- 
ously from a padlocked refrigerator — 
which might be funny were it not for the 
price of meat. And there was the berserk 
behavior of a playful kitten that sudden- 
ly stared intently at the closed lavatory 
door moments before a toilet flushed, 
though all water had been drained at the 
end of the season. 

The Gook also has been charged with 
dislodging — sometime between midnight 
and dawn in the dead of winter — a me- 
morial plaque that was bolted and ce- 
mented into a slab of granite. Vandals 


had to be dismissed. The temperature 
was 40° below zero that night. Besides, 
said Larry, "there was no sign of tools, 
no footprints and the snow around the 
plaque had not been disturbed.” 

On the day of his own experience, the 
morning had dawned bright and clear 
and sunny. Though it was toward the end 
of April there was still enough snow in 
the mountains for skiing. Then about 
dusk the weather turned bad. When one 
of the skiers had not returned by night- 


fall, Mountain Rescue went after him. 

Larry was at the foot of the mountain 
when they brought the skier down. He 
had apparently missed the track and fall- 
en to his death 1,500 feet below. "It was 
the first time I have ever seen a . . . well, 
you know. I was depressed and I sort of 
walked around trying to get the image 
out of my mind. Finally, I started for my 
room upstairs in the main building. As I 
walked down the corridor, which has 
bare floors, I heard footsteps behind me. 
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They still set out a pint of ale at Sunderland for the spirit that enjoys a belt. 
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But when 1 looked over my shoulder 
there was no one there. 

“I locked the door to my room and, 
because 1 was feeling so low, I decided 
to light the candle that stands on a small 
table in the center of my room. The wick 
was so deeply embedded in the wax that 
1 finally gave up trying to loosen it and 
went to bed. I remember lying there in 
the dark. About four a.m. I woke up, 
aware that something was flickering 
against the ceiling. Still half asleep, I 
turned on my side facing out into the 
room. I realized dimly that the candle 
was burning — then 1 fell asleep. In the 
morning I thought I must have dreamt 
it, but when I went to look at the candle 
it was burned almost all the way down. I 
can’t explain it. I can only tell you that I 
did not light that candle.” 

Wrote Nathaniel Hawthorne, ’’There is 
a fatality, a feeling so irresistible and in- 
evitable that it has the force of doom, 
which almost invariably compels human 
beings to linger around and haunt ghost- 
like, the spot where some great and 
marked event has given the color to their 
lifetime.” Eric Maple, a pioneer in de- 
monology who explains ghosts as reflec- 
tions of the human mind, states that 
"the best authenticated phenomenon of 
history is the ghost . . . and purely on sta- 
tistical grounds alone the case for its ex- 
istence has been securely established.” 

There are, in the recorded annals of 
ghostlore, enough White Ladies and 
Gray Ladies gliding around to populate 
a small harem. Criminals clank their 
chains, carriages arrive and depart (usu- 
ally into thin air) driven by headless 
coachmen, and there are enough phan- 
toms reportedly flitting about with sev- 
ered heads tucked under their arms to 
start a bowling competition. Observes 
Maple in his study The Realm of Ghosts: 
"The ghosts of the slain retain the dis- 
turbing habit of returning to the world 
in the bloody state in which they met 
their deaths. They are sometimes seen 
hovering over the sites of all but for- 
gotten massacres, old battlefields or 
torture chambers, where they wander 
eternally, howling dismally, searching for 
their scattered bones and attempting to 
invoke the sympathy of the wayfarer to- 
ward their plight. It never seems to occur 
to these demented creatures of the night 
that a less dramatic approach would be 


infinitely more successful, for they in- 
variably defeat their object by driving 
away in terror the very ones whose aid 
they seek.” 

In the vast array of apparitions clam- 
oring for attention there is a growing 
number of what might be termed "sport- 
ing ghosts,” often still out there on the 
playing fields, reenacting those last mo- 
ments of glory, or returning perhaps to 
settle a score long since forgotten. Like 
his historical counterpart, the sporting 
ghost wuz robbed, so to speak, his ex- 
istence cut off without warning, before 
the final whistle. 

That there are any American ghosts, 
sporting or otherwise, is a bit surprising. 
Two hundred years of history is hardly 
enough to produce a respectable spook, 
and those we have tend to be either fab- 
ricated, explained scientifically or dis- 
missed in Freudian terms. America’s 
ghosts, lacking historical documenta- 
tion, run to ships sighted through the 
mists of Maine, a resentful Indian or two 
and those run to ground by imaginative 
ghost hunters. Still, there are a few worth 
shuddering over. 

Consider the case of young James Hey- 
ward, one of America’s oldest ghosts of 
record. Young Heyward lived in a fine 
old house in Charleston, S.C., a city that, 
incidentally, has more ghosts than you 
can shake a night-light at. James Hey- 
ward set off to go hunting one bright 
morning in 1805 and became the victim 
of his own gun, which accidentally dis- 
charged as he leaned down from the sad- 
dle to quiet his dogs. His sister swore that 
she had seen James at midday (the time 
of the accident) sitting in his dark green 
coat and hunting hat at the desk in the 
library, his head resting on one hand. She 
had even spoken to him, surprised to see 
him back from the hunt so early, with 
words to the effect of, “What are you 
doing here?" James apparently could not 
explain what he was doing there, and 
promptly vanished. But he did not van- 
ish forever. 

Some years later an elderly man who 
had bought the house saw a man seated 
at the desk in the library, dressed in a 
dark green coat. Taking him for an in- 
truder, the old man crept out into the 
hall to get a weapon, but when he re- 
turned the stranger had vanished. Not 
long ago tenants currently occupying the 
house had occasion to send for a doctor 


V 



The boy had an eerie recall of tragedy on Everest. 


when their child fell ill. A servant pass- 
ing the library glanced in and saw ayoung 
man in a dark green coat sitting in the 
library and reported that the doctor had 
arrived. When the father of the child en- 
tered the room to greet him, there was 
no one there. 

South Carolina’s most charitable 
ghost is probably the Gray Man of Paw- 
leys Island. The Gray Man appears just 
before a hurricane, it is said, and the late 
Bill Collins, an automobile dealer from 
Georgetown who was on the island with 
his wife in October 1954, saw the Gray 
Man walking on the beach about a week 
before Hazel hit. While houses within a 
block of Collins’ place were demolished 
and washed away in the storm, the Col- 
lins house escaped unharmed. The leg- 
end is that no harm comes to those who 
see the Gray Man. 

Not everyone sees ghosts, of course — 
only those with a finely attuned or high- 
ly developed psychic sense. Children, 
cats, dogs and horses seem to have built- 
in receivers. About 20 years ago in the 
pastures of Virginia there was a psychic 
continued 
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horse named Lady Wonder. Lady Won- 
der required only a stall full of hay to 
keep her content while she amazed skep- 
tical investigators by solving simple 
arithmetic problems and answering all 
sorts of questions put to her. Lady Won- 
der did this by pushing disks around with 
her nose. 

A district attorney from Massachu- 
setts consulted Lady Wonder about a 
local mystery he had been unable to 
solve. Sure enough, the horse made with 
the disks, and in less time than it takes 
to run the Derby, the D.A. had his an- 
swer. He was reluctant to let it be known 
that he had consulted a horse — but once 
the news got out Lady Wonder became 
famous. Lady Wonder has long since 
gone to that Great Pasture in the Sky, 
where she is no doubt boring Man o' War 
with smart-aleck predictions about fu- 
ture Derbys. 

With interest in the occult on the rise, 
it is now becoming a status symbol to be 
considered psychic, though Eric Shipton, 
England's most respected living moun- 
taineer, recalls a run-in with a psychic 
dating back more than 25 years. It was 
shortly after World War II, he noted re- 
cently, that he was introduced to a young 
soldier from south Wales. Shipton was 
asked to escort the young man around 
the Alpine Club in London, where a 
number of Tibetan paintings were on dis- 
play. Shipton, who was then president of 
the club, became mildly irritated when 
the boy insisted that there were "auras" 
in the paintings that he alone could see. 

“I thought he was putting on a 
performance since he had a reputation 
for being “a sensitive,”’ says Shipton. 
“Finally I went into the inner room and 
brought out George Leigh Mallory's ice 
ax, which we had found some 1 ,400 feet 
below the summit of Everest in 1933 — 
about nine years after Mallory and An- 
drew Irvine had disappeared without a 
trace during their assault on Everest. 
Without mentioning cither Mallory or 
Everest, I handed him the ax and said, 
‘What do you make of this?’ 

"I think I should say that as far as I 
could ascertain, the boy knew nothing 
about mountain climbing. 1 wasn't even 
sure he knew what an ice ax looked like. 
For a few minutes he said nothing, then 
he suddenly sank down on a settee and 
seemed to be undergoing some tremen- 
dous inner emotional stress. He began to 
shake as if with cold, but at the same 


time he was sweating. I was still inclined 
to think he was putting on an act, but I 
must say I was taken aback by his first 
words. He gasped, ‘Fifteen hundred feet 
. . . to . . . go.' 

"Now, I submit that Mallory would 
not have known at exactly what height 
he stood — that would have to be calcu- 
lated when he came down — but it is rea- 
sonable to assume that Mallory, as far 
as he could judge, would have estimated 
himself to be about 1,500 feet from the 
summit. The ax was found at 27,600 feet, 
and Everest — as closely as we can cal- 
culate — is 29,000 feet. Either the boy was 
an incredible mountebank or he was re- 
living Mallory’s last moments, equally 
incredible. My skepticism, which had dis- 
sipated somewhat, vanished almost en- 
tirely when the lad spoke again. 

"He began to describe an obstacle that 
must be got over, the so-called ‘second 
step,’ in such minute detail that I was fair- 
ly staggered. My opinion was and is that 
he could not possibly describe this but- 
tress unless he had, in fact, been there. 
He went on to describe his companion 
as a man of great athletic prowess. Ir- 
vine had, indeed, been chosen for the ex- 
pedition because of his fame as an oars- 
man, for his physical fitness. Finally, the 
boy said there was a mist closing in that 
he could not see through, not so much 
an actual mist, I gathered, as a mist of 
time, which may have been the point at 
which Mallory lost consciousness. 

"When the chap had recovered his 
composure somewhat, I led him into the 
inner room of the club, saying, ‘In this 
room there is something closely associ- 
ated with the owner of the object you 
have been holding.’ Without a moment's 
hesitation, the lad walked up to the man- 
tel and took down the letter Mallory had 
left behind at Camp Six, the only other 
relic we have from his ill-fated climb.” 

Mountains in general might have been 
designed in their solitary inaccessibility 
for spirits of the nether world, Ghosts 
range from mysterious lights flickering in 
the Brown Mountains of the Carolinas 
(said to be the ghosts of Indian maidens 
looking for their slain warrior lovers) to 
Tsali, a Cherokee brave who restlessly 
walks the peaks of the Great Smokies, 
and the Big Gray Man of the Cairngorms 
in the Highlands of Scotland, a phantom 
who has terrorized climbers for years, his 
noisy, gigantic footsteps unsynchronized 
with their own. 

continued 
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“Most mountaineers,” said Shipton, 
"once they have reached a certain state 
of fatigue, sense a ’presence' near them. 
F. S. Smythe, who was part of the 1933 
expedition, once broke a piece of mint 
candy in half and offered it to the ’com- 
panion’ walking beside him, only to dis- 
cover he was walking alone." 

At Glamis Castle in Angus, Scotland, 
scene of Shakespeare's Macbeth and 
birthplace of England's Princess Marga- 
ret, there are dark tales told of a sealed 
room behind which unimaginable hor- 
rors once existed, and a bloodstain that 
had to be hidden with new flooring be- 
cause it would not wash out. Among the 
army of apparitions that stalk Glamis, 
flitting silently about the corridors and 
in dark stairwells, is the ghost of wicked 
Earl Beardie, who gambled in the tower 
with playing cards (the devil’s bricks) on 
the Lord’s Day. Beardie, it is related, 
took on the devil himself one Sunday af- 
ternoon when he could find no other 


partner — and lost. To this day, say skit- 
tish servants at the castle, they hear the 
rattle of dice, the thud of heavy feet and 
cursing coming from the uninhabited, 
uninhabitable room. 

In Ireland, where the younger gener- 
ation tends to dismiss spectral goings-on 
as hogwash, their grandparents still build 
cairns for the “little people”— just in 
case. Resident ghost collector of Dublin, 
Patrick Byrne, in The Second Book of 
Irish Ghost Stories, directs human feet to 
the unhuman activities at Glencairn, 
Sandyford, County Dublin. It was there 
that American millionaire "Boss" Cro- 
ker, formerly one of the chieftains of no- 
torious Tammany Hall, built a chateau 
in which to retire, with 600 acres for his 
racing stables and stud. 

Croker held sway over Irish racing cir- 
cles about the turn of the century and 
no doubt reached the highest pinnacle of 
his career when his horse Orby won the 
English Derby in 1907. Boss Croker died 


in 1922 at the age of 80, and stories per- 
sist that the Boss is a restless corpse. Ac- 
cording to Byrne's account, he was seen 
as late as Christmas 1970 by a former 
servant named Bartle, who attested, 
“and I, seeing him plainly, usually at 
dusk ... in the old frock coat he used 
to wear, too; white beard and all." 

Said another of Croker’s old retainers, 
"Mr. Croker haunts Glencairn, and sev- 
eral of us, myself included, have seen 
him. There is something on his soul. They 
said wicked things about him in my time, 
but to us, and to me, he was the perfect 
gentleman; plenty of money and fine 
horses he had." In one room the climate 
(temperature) gets very cold when the 
master is due to appear, another witness 
told Byrne. When Croker died he was 
buried in a grave overlooking his beloved 
acres. Some years back the grave was 
moved, an act of high-handedness the 
Boss probably resents. 

It would be a toss-up as to which at- 


The hiking specter of Pawleys Island in South Carolina walks the beach just before a hurricane strikes. 
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tracts the greater collection of phantoms, 
the mountains or the sea. Tale upon tale 
is told of ghostly galleons sailing with or 
without their skeleton crews, and persis- 
tent if insubstantial sailors and fishermen 
walk the wharfs, jump out of holds or 
bob around on life rafts, vanishing at the 
moment of rescue. Seamen are notori- 
ously superstitious. '“You want to know 
what a ghost sounds like?” asked a griz- 
zled old captain of Nova Scotia's folk- 
lorist, Helen Creighton. “It sounds like 
somethin’ knockin’ on nawthin’.” 

At the Jamaica Inn in Cornwall, made 
famous by Daphne du Maurier in the 
novel of the same name, the lone figure 
of a sailor dressed in old-fashioned sea- 
men's clothes has been reported by puz- 
zled tourists. The sailor sits on the low 
wall outside the inn, never speaking 
or moving. The ghost’s historian has 
tracked him back to a sailor who, at the 
end of the 18th century, got off one of 
the mail packet boats putting in at Fal- 
mouth and slopped at Mary’s Bar for a 
drink. Called out of the bar, he put his 
half-finished pot of ale on the table and 
went out into the cobbled yard. In the 
morning he was found dead on the moor, 
his money gone. 

“Many times,” writes Jack Hallam in 
a book called The Haunted Inns of Eng- 
land, “the lonely sailor has been back to 
finish that drink, his ghostly footsteps 
stomping along the passage that leads to 
the bar, or moving about upstairs." 
What, then, is he waiting for on the wall 
outside the inn? One can only speculate 
that, with England’s peculiar licensing 
hours, the thirsty sailor waits patiently, 
like most Englishmen, for the bar to 
open. 

At The Belper Arms in Leicestershire, 
which will give you bed and breakfast, if 
you dare, resides one of the liveliest 
ghosts on record. For years the locals 
have called him Five-to-Four Fred, for 
that is when he arrives, unseen but in- 
dubitably there. 

Fred is quite a sport, always out to 
“cop a feel,” as the saying goes, and he 
gives ladies' faces a soft, affectionate ca- 
ress as he passes. It ought to make up, 
but doesn’t, for the sudden drop in tem- 
perature that occurs in spite of a room 
made warm by a blazing fire. As time goes 
on, Fred gets fresher, and at least one 
cleaning lady quit when an invisible hand 
slapped her across the fanny. Though 
Fred obviously loves the ladies, men are 

continued 
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You can’t miss when you 
put ’em through yourself. 

I'm Bill Russell. 

In basketball I tell my players when they have a sure shot, take it 
Don't pass off! 

The same holds true when it comes to saving money on Long Distance. If you dial your 
own out-of-state calls from your home or office, you ve got a sure shot! Up to 50% savings 
on interstate calls within the continental U S. except Alaska 

So don t pass off to the operator! You can t save money that way. 

To save on Long Distance calls, put 'em through yourself. 




Shades continued 


anathema. Minding their own business 
over a pint, they suddenly feel cold, clam- 
my hands pressed over nose and mouth 
in an apparent elTorl to suffocate them. 

For ghost-conscious tourists. Jack 
Hallam. the level-headed picture editor 
of London's respected Sunday Times 
when he is not tracking down phantoms, 
has published an official Ghost Tour 
with a mapand explicit directions on how 
to get to any haunted site the length and 
breadth of England. Bone for bone, Brit- 
ain probably rattles in with more doc- 
umented ghosts than any other country. 
With good reason: the English have been 
documenting spirits back to Shakespeare 
and beyond. Other countries have ghosts 
of song and legend but, as with so many 
tales, they lose a bit in translation. The 
Jews have the dybbuk, really more de- 
mon than ghost— and surely Swedish or 
Slavic spooks abound. It's just that lan- 
guage barriers make these ghost stories 
harder to come by. 

The Cheltenham racecourse at Prest- 
bury is said to be haunted by a former 
Cheltenham trainer named Old Moses, 
and the ghost of the once-celebrated 
jockey Fred Archer has been reported a 
number of times at Newmarket, scene of 
his many triumphs, mounted on his fa- 
vorite gray. Archer, in a moment of de- 
spair, took his own life. Since then his 
ghost is said to be responsible for unex- 
plained mishaps during races when hors- 
es swerve or stumble for no apparent rea- 
son. Two ladies leaving the track some 
years ago said they saw a strange-look- 
ing jockey riding toward them and later 
identified him as Archer from a portrait 
hanging in the clubhouse. 

At Brooklands in Weybridge, Surrey, 
a motorcycle racer named Percy Lambert 
was thrown to his death when a tire burst 
in the course of a competition. An ear- 
lier cyclist named Herman had crashed 
fatally on the same track about 1907, and 
now when night-shift workers in the area 
report seeing a misty figure in racing cap 
and goggles, they assume it is Lambert — 
unaware that it might be Herman, who, 
after all, has seniority. 

Ghostlore is literally crammed with 
stories of animals, with and without 
heads, who have returned to stalk us. 
There are dogs, cats, rabbits, birds and 
one talking mongoose on the Isle of Man. 
The working horse pulls coaches, often 
with spectral hounds in its wake, and 
steeplechasers still frolic and jump on 


moonlit nights, as docs Kruger, it is said, 
a horse killed going over a jump in 1909 
at the Hawthorn Hill course. 

Football players, baseball players and 
tennis stars, once achieving the quiet of 
the grave, seem to stay there. No spirit 
of the links has been seen out there still 
trying to make that putt, but a lady ghost 
is said to be spotted from time to time 
gliding around the Upminster Golf Club 
in Essex. When the clubhouse was torn 
apart for reconstruction some years 
back, the skeleton of a lady, who for all 
anyone knows may have been the first 
golf widow, was found walled up in the 
building. Lane 17 of the Ambassador 
Bowling Club, also in Essex, was closed 
for a while when customers complained 
that an unseen hand w-as throwing balls 
down the lane, and at Chichester, a pol- 
tergeist who haunts the castle once threw 
a cricket bat into the pub. 

In the center of Coventry where Lady 
Godiva took her ride — all too clearly in 
the fiesh — two vacationing ladies were 
motoring down a road alongside an em- 
bankment that used to be the scene of a 
cycling track. The track went steeply and 
straight downhill toward a concrete wall 
that separated it from railroad tracks, 
with a curve at the bottom. As the tour- 
ists drove along in broad daylight, with 
nothing more occult on their minds than 
which Roman fortification to visit next, 
they were first amazed to see a cyclist rid- 
ing hellbent down the embankment 
and then terrified when he missed the 
bend and headed straight into the wall. 
Moments later, cyclist and bicycle lay 
smashed below. 

The ladies drove off to the nearest po- 
lice station to report the horrifying ac- 
cident, but when police arrived at the 
scene there was nothing there. The news- 
papers picked it up and an elderly gen- 
tleman called in to say that around the 
turn of the century a cyclist whose brakes 
failed in the course of a race had lost his 
life in a similar manner. The ladies said 
nonsense, they could see him plain as 
day. wearing goggles, knickerbockers 
and a cloth cap. 

Motorists around Markyate have fre- 
quently been startled to see the figures 
of two young men dressed in cricket uni- 
forms standing at the roadside about five 
miles outside Luton where, in 1 958, a bus 
transporting a cricket team home from 
a match was involved in an accident that 
proved fatal to two of the team's mem- 


bers. By the time friendly drivers stop to 
offer the boys a lift, they have vanished. 
And in Whitby, Yorkshire, motoring can 
be even more of an adventure, for a pol- 
tergeist known as Hob causes travelers 
to skid into ditches, turns signposts 
around and lets air out of tires. 

The poltergeist is defined as an invis- 
ible. mischievous, frequently malignant 
and always uproarious ghost who likes 
to hurl crockery across rooms, dump his 
victims out of bed and send furniture fly- 
ing. Maple cites the case of a family that 
lived in a trailer with an uninvited phan- 
tom who "ran amok every night, terror- 
izing the occupants with fusillades of 
crockery and other flying objects and 
rocking the caravan until it all but fell 
off its wheels." When the Bible verses and 
prayers of a local priest failed to oust the 
lively spirit, a teen-ager tried his hand at 
exorcism. "It is evident that the polter- 
geist was not devoid of the finer in- 
stincts," writes Maple, "for whenever the 
boy sang hymns the disturbance subsid- 
ed, but if he changed to pop tunes the 
poltergeist went absolutely berserk." 

The Crown pub at Pishill near Henley 
entertains a ghostly fencing Jesuit named 
Father Dominique. Landlord John Da- 
vies has had two experiences with the 
ancient monk. Upstairs over the bar 
there is still a priest hole where clerics 
were forced to hide during the days w hen 
Elizabeth I was persecuting Catholics. 
Father Dominique, it seems, became en- 
amored of a lady who frequented the 
place and subsequently died in a fencing 
duel protecting her name. 

"Twice, when I have been upstairs in 
my rooms opposite the priest hole," said 
John Davies, "there has been a knock 
on the door. When 1 say, ‘Come in,' 
thinking it's one of the locals, the door- 
knob turns slowly and the door opens 
slightly, but when I go to have a look, 
no one is there. 

“Not long ago four of us held a se- 
ance in the room just outside the pub 
proper. We rested our fingertips on the 
edge of glasses on a table, and those glass- 
es really took off. First we asked, ‘Is there 
someone here?' The answer was yes. ‘Is 
it Father Dominique?' Yes. ‘Can we see 
you?' Yes. ‘Where?’ The glasses spelled 
out ‘in the corner of the pub.* " John Da- 
vies paused dramatically. Well? "No one 
had the nerve to go have a look." 

Father Dominique is considered a 
good and gentle ghost and no one minds 
continued 
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NEED VOLVOSTOO. 


THE RICH 

The rich have to travel the 
same roads as everyone else. 

Face the same pitfalls. 

Weather the same storms. 

So we've armed them with a 
Volvo of their own. 

The Volvo 164. 

It provides the luxuries 
people of wealth consider 
necessities. 

Infinitely adjustable seats 


that let them sit on leather, instead 
of enveloping them in vinyl. Air- 
conditioning. Power steering. And 
a fuel-injected .1 liter engine ( the 
rich do. after all. travel in fast 
circles). 

Then there are the luxuries 
we consider necessities. 

Like power-assisted disc 
brakes on all four wheels. A body 
welded in one piece— any one of 


its thousands of spot welds strong 
enough to support the weight of 
the entire body. 

Plus six coats of rustproofing, 
primer and paint. And two 
different undercoatings. 

Just because a man is rich 
doesn’t mean he shouldn't be 
prepared for the road ahead. 

THE VOLVO 164 
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having him around, explained Davies. 
“Too bad he mucked up the fencing." 

Years ago, at the Marine Grotto near 
Sunderland in the north of England, a 
landlord was drawing off a pint of ale 
when he heard a strange noise. He went 
to investigate, leaving the full tankard on 
the bar. On his return the pot was emp- 
ty, although the bar was deserted. Since 
that day a full tankard, always the same 
one, is left on the bar at closing time, 
and various managers over the years con- 
firm that it is always found empty each 
morning. 

Many of the pubs in small villages have 
indoor skittle alleys. At the Holman 
Clavel Inn just outside Taunton, there is 
a rain pipe fastened to the wall along- 
side the alley that conveys the old wood- 
en balls back to the player. The skittle 
alley has been there as long as anyone in 
town can remember and it goes full blast 
most evenings until closing time. What 
bothers tourists who rent the bedrooms 
above the pub is the sound of skittles be- 


ing played at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing. They complain of pins being scat- 
tered and balls clattering down the rain 
pipe. Said the barmaid. "It's our ghost, 
Charlie the Skittler." Whether Charlie 
plays a solitary game or has a compan- 
ion no one knows, for the score is never 
posted. 

Not far from Taunton is Winchcombe. 
in the heart of the Cotswolds. where the 
favorite game a century or so ago was 
not skittles but kickshins. Two players 
faced each other and placed their hands 
on each other's shoulders. The object was 
to kick each other's shins, guarding their 
own with their shoes, and often a sec- 
ond pair of shoes were called for, the first 
being kicked to pieces. Naturally, a town 
as old as Winchcombe, which still runs 
a hotel 800 years old, has its array of shin- 
kicking ghosts. 

Then there is Margaret's Hollow, 
named for a lady who is said to have been 
murdered there. Perhaps the killer es- 
caped on a bicycle, for cyclists pedaling 


along say they are compelled to get oil 
and literally drag their machines through 
the hollow, someone or something hold- 
ing them back. Nearby on the heath, at 
the edge of town, said a postman who 
was willing to talk of the 'auntings, "a 
while 'orse prances under the full o' the 
moon." Had he ever seen it? “No," he 
confessed. "I've never been that drunk 
nieself." And speaking of spirits, the hap- 
piest ghost ever reported was undoubt- 
edly the phantom who used to haunt a 
cemetery until the local inhabitants, for 
some reason assuming he might be 
thirsty, poked a hole in his coffin and 
poured in a bottle of rum. 

Legend has it that a ghost will not 
speak until it is spoken to. with the pos- 
sible exception of the Talking Mongoose 
on the Isle of Man, which had the rep- 
utation of being a blabbermouth and was 
always butting in on live people's con- 
versations until a fellow renting the 
haunted cottage- who didn't believe in 
ghosts went out and shot it. end 


The cube vs. the circle. 



Trays are bulky. But the ingenious Bell & 
Howell Slide Cube cartridges aren't. 

How compact is a Slide Cube 
cartridge? 

Packing 40 slides to the cartridge, 
you can store 640 slides in the same 
space as a conventional round tray. 
(Which holds only 80, or 100, or 120.) 

And the Slide Cube projectors 
designed around this revolutionary 


concept are a handsome break- 
through, too. 

They're compact— only 8"x8"x9". 
You can preview each slide on a mini- 
screen before you show it. Some 
models have remote control and 
electronic focusing. And lots of other 
innovative features. 

Why don't you preview one of our 
Slide Cube projectors at your 
Bell & Howell dealer? 



a Bell&Hdujell 


The Bell & Howell Slide Cube Projector Simply ingenious. 
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TV service technicians say yes. Again 


Here are the questions and answers from a nationwide survey. 


QUESTION: “In general, of the brands you 
are familiar with, which one would you say 
requires the fewest repairs?” 

ANSWERS: Zenith 35% 


Brand A 

14% 

Brand B 

11% 

Brand t 

5% 

Brand D 

3% 

Brand E 

3% 

Brand F 

2% 


2% 

Brand H 

2% 

Brand I 

1% 

Other Brands .... 

3% 

About Equal 

13% 

Don't Know 

11% 


Simulated TV picture. 


QUESTION: "If you were buying a new 
color TV set for yourself today, which 


brand would you buy?" 
ANSWERS: Zenith 

35% 

Brand A 

23% 

Brand B 

12% 

Brand D 

6% 

Brand C 

4%. 

Brand E 

4% 

Brand F 

3% 

Brand G 

3% 

Brand H 

2% 

Brand 1 

2% 

Other Brands . . . . 

6% 

Don't Know 

8% 


NOTE: Answers total more than 100% because 
some service technicians named more than one 



The qualify goes in 
before the name goes on? 


How the survey was made. 

For the second consecutive year, one of the 
best known research firms in America 
conducted a study of independent TV service 
technicians’ attitudes toward brands of color 
television. And again Zenith was the 
number one brand named in answer to each 
question, as shown in the charts. Telephone 
interviews were conducted with TV service 
technicians themselves in April, 1972, 
and again in April. 1973, in more than 
1 70 cities from coast to coast. To eliminate the 
factor of loyalty to a single brand, the 
study included only shops which serviced 
more than one brand of TV. 

We want to hear from you. 

We’re proud of our record of building 
dependable, quality products. 

But if it should ever happen that a Zenith 
product doesn't live up to your expectations — 
or if you would like additional details of the 
service technicians’ survey- we want to hear 
from you. Write to the Vice President, 
Consumer Affairs, Zenith Radio Corporation, 
1900 N. Austin Ave., Chicago, 111. 60639. 

We’ll give your request 
our personal attention. 






Even if you pull in here just to wash your hands, 
I’m going to wash your windows. 

CARL MOSIER, LARGO, FLORIDA. 

The way things are today, I need all the friends 
I can get. 

So when I see you coming into my station, I’m 
going to be very friendly. 

I’m not only going to wash your front window, 
I’m going to wash your back window and your 
side-view mirror. 

I’ll take a look at your tires, check your oil and 
your battery. I’ll even check your hat and coat 
if it makes you happy. 

And if you have a 
Sunoco Credit Card, 
you’ll get special deals 
from Sunoco on tires, 

batteries and just about everything I sell here. 

Now I’m not doing all this stuff to win a 
popularity contest. I’m doing it because I have 
to make more friends. 

So try me. I can be very friendly. 



I GAN BE VERY FRIENDLY. 


AND NOW 
AWOMT 

FROM OUR 
CREATOR! 
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Sports Illustrated College Football Gome 

lr> rhis challenging gome you con cooch ond 
quarterback your favorite college team to The 
Notionol Championship! It's the only gome 
around that lets you shore in the dromo ond 
excitement of college boll os you quorterbock 
32 of the top college teams of recent years 
including such super squads os Air Force 70 
Alobomo 66 Arkonsos 69. Army 66 Dorfmourh 
70. ISU 69 Michigan Store 66 . Novy 63 
Nebrosko 70. Notre Dome 66. Ohio State 68. 
Oklahoma 67 Penn State 69 Princeton 64. 
Stanford 70 Texos 69 UCLA 65. USC 67 ond 
Yole 68 The Sports lllustroted College Footboll 
Gome is based on o complete onolysis of every 
ploy run by eoch of the 32 teams in their best 
year since I960 It uses the some super-reolisfic 
Ploy/ Action system we created for Paydirt' ond 
it s every bit os exciting! Order this action-packed 
gome toda y' It costs $9 93 (plus 504 postage) 
ond is recommended fot ages \ \ to Adult 


Pennont Race!— the new Sports Illustrated 
Major League Dose boll Gome 

How would you like to manage your favorite Dig 
Leogue team to the Pennant ond a World Series 
victory and play ball with today s fop stars 
from Aaron. Allen Dench. Blue. Bonds. Carew. 
Carlton. Cedeno Fisk. Hunter ond Jenkins to 
Mayberry Murcer McCovey Otis. Rose Ryan. 
Seaver Wood Yastrzemski ond hundreds more 7 
With Pennont Roce! — the new SI Major Leogue 
Baseball Game - you con' In this great game ygu 
coll all the shots' You set your line-up and bolting 
order call for the bunt pinch-htt steal: go fot the 
extro base on a hit: send your starter to the 
showers ond bring in your oce reliever in short, 
you moke all the moves of o Dig Leogue Monager 
Order Pennant Roce! todoy — ond let ir put you on 
the dugour steps or Wrigley Field. Chicogo 
wind-swept Candlestick Pork In Son Francisco 
Yankee Stadium Fenwoy Pork rhe Astrodome 
all around the leagues os monoger of your 
fovorite Dig League reams and stors! It costs 
$9.95 (plus 5CW postage 6 handling) and is 
recommended for oges I I to Adult 


Sports Illustrated All-Time Great 
Daseball Gome 

This gome's for anyone who likes baseball at its 
best SI All-Time Great Baseboll lets you ploy 
ball with rhe 400 top stors of all time Guys like 
Honk Aoron Roberto Clemente, Ty Cobb. Lou 
Gehrig. Al Koline Willie Mays. Mel Orr. Babe 
Ruth. Brooks and Fronk and Jackie Robinson. 
Tris Speaker. Cy Young and hundreds more 
eoch one ploying for one of the original 16 
American ond Notionol Leogue teoms. 

Imagine the super gomes you con schedule . 
the great mon-to-man duels you con set up! 

You con pit the oll-time great Yankees vs. the 
Dodgers or Giants. The White Sox vs the Cubs 
in rhe Battle of Chicago The Reds vs the 
Pirates. You can match today s greot 
ballplayers vs. those of yesterday Hank Aoron 
vs fireballing righty Wolfer "Big Train” Johnson 
Ty Cobb vs. high-kicking Juan Marichol 
Babe Ruth vs. Steve Carlton, You name it 
SI All-Time Greot Baseball has it all! It costs 
$9.95 (plus 504 postage) ond is recommended 
for oges 1 1 to Adult. 


6 great games....6 great gift 

This year rake care of rhose man-sized (and boy-sized) question 
marks on your Christmas gift list early. . . and easily. Just cross them our 
and write in ’'Sports Illustrated Games!’ Based on rhe most complete 
sports research available, each new SI Game plays fast, easy and 
super-realistically! And what is more, each of these action-packed 
games is both challenging enough to excite even rhe keenest fan . . . 
yet simple enough for youngsters to play and enjoy! So order now. 

Give every man and boy on your Christmas list a Season's Pass to 
year-round fun and excitement with Sports Illustrated Games. 



Sports Illustrated Decathlon Gome 
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Sports Illustrated Golf Gome 

Play 18 of rhe most challenging golf holes in 
America at home with rhe Sports lllustroted 
Golf Gome! SI has selected 18 super holes from 
such super courses os Merlon Scioto. Olympic 
Bolfusrol Seminole Winged Foot (site of the 1974 
U S. Open). Augusta (home of The Masters). 
Ookmont ond Pebble Beach ond turned them 
mto a golfer s dream course that your whole 
fomily will enjoy ploying The colorful course 
oyour accurately depicts each greor hole to 
scale -the tees, foirwoys roughs, traps trees 
water hazards greens, everything The gome s 
eosy-ro-play system lets you face every golf 
situation imaginable os you drive pitch chip 
ond putt your woy around our super course 
From tee to green you make oil the decisions 
You line up each shot check your distance 
select your club then let if fly 1 Whether 
you re a golfer or non-golfer o 90-shooter 
or a low-hond icop player omonorowomon 
young or old you II enjoy ploying this great 
gome To order use rhe handy coupon It costs 
$9 95 (plus 50$ postage 0 handling) ond is 
recommended for ages 1 1 to Adult 


Paydirt!— the new Sports Illustrated 
Pro Football Gome 

This great gome lets you be rhe quorrerbock of 
your favorite pro teams! To create Po vdirt!, Sports 
lllustroted scouted oil 26 pro teams We ve 
token the oduol ploy-by-ploy records of each 
squod over rhe full 182-gome pro seoson 
computer-analyzed them to determine each 
teom s strengths ond weaknesses ond 
converted oil this information into Ploy/ Action 
Teom Charts These easy-to-use chorts ore your 
tickets to football action They'll put you right 
down on the ploying field os quarterback of your 
fovorite pro teams They II let you feel the 
crunch of the Minnesota blitz the power of the 
Woshmgton ground ottock the thrill of 
completing The Bomb for a game-winning TD 
ogomst rhe swarming Miami defense It's up to 
you Who knows? maybe you can lead your 
teom to the Super Bowl' Order Povdirr 1 today 
ond find our It costs $9 95 (plus 50$ postage) 
ond is recommended for ages 1 1 to Adult 


Shore m the excitement of on international track 
meet' The Sports lllustroted Decorhlon Gome lets 
you compere ogomst the greotest othletes of all 
time - lets you b§ one of 7 Trock 0 Field superstors 
os you bottle your way through the 10 exciting 
events of the Decorhlon Each of the 7 stors m the 
gome is o former Olympic champion or World 
Record holder From the USA there s Bill Toomey 
Rafer Johnson Milt Campbell Bob Morhios ond 
the legendory Jim Thorpe from Taiwan — C K 
Yong from Russio - Vasily Kuznetsov All you 
hove to do is select your athlete ossess his 
strengths ond weaknesses — ond those of his 
opponents ond devise his strategy for winning 
From rhe opening gun of the 100-Meter Dosh - 
through the Long Jump Shot Put. High Jump 
400-Meter Run 1 10-Meter High Hurdles. Discus 
Pole Vault and Javelin — right down to the finish 
line of the 1500-Meter Run. you moke all the 
decisions for eoch athlete You con let him go all 
out m eoch event ond risk injury — or ploy it safe 
ond risk defeot You con even cooch your 
athlete to the World s Record 1 It s up to you So 
order the new SI Decathlon Gome rodoy It costs 
$9 95 (plus 50$ postage 6 handling) ond is 
recommended for oges 1 1 to Adult. 


ideas...from Sports Illustrated 


jports Illustrated Games 
are ovoiloble at all fine 
stores that carry tpril 
House' products Ask for 
hem by name If you 
arefer. however you may 
jse rhe hondy coupon 
aelow to order gomes 
direct-by-moil from 
jports lllustroted Box 619 
todio City Station 
Sew York. N Y 10020 

To ensure pre-Christmas 
delivery, orders must 
be received before 
December 7. (After this 
dare please add $2 00 
to your order to cover 
First-Closs postage ) 


r 


Sports lllustroted Gomes 

Box 619 • Radio City Stotion • New York. N Y. 10020 


Pieose send me these Sports lllustroted Gomes 

Povdirt' — the new SI Pro Footboll Gome @ $9 95 each 

plus 50$ posfoge 0 handling 
—College Football Gome(s) @ $9 95 eoch plus 50$ 
postage G hondlmg 

Pennant Race 1 — the new SI Major League Baseball 

Gome @ $995 each plus 50$ postoge G handling 

All-Time Great Baseball Gome(s) @ $9 95 eoch plus 

50$ postoge G handling 
SI Golf Garnets) @ $9 95 eoch plus 50$ postoge 
—SI Decorhlon Gome(s) @ $9 95 eoch plus 50$ post 
ageG handling 


Six-Gome Christmas Offer 
Save $10.20! 

For the year round sports 
men on your list here s o 
greor bonus gift offer 
Pa yd in' plus rhe SI College 
Football Game Pennant 
Race 1 plus All-Time Great 
Baseball along with the SI 
Golf ond Decorhlon Gomes 
a $62 70 value for just 
$52 50 You rave $10 20' 



Send me your 6-Gome Special a $52 50 postpoid 


name 


Two-Gome Special Offers.. .Save $3.95 on Eoch 

.SI Boseboll Special Pennant Race 1 plus the SI All-Time 
Greor Baseball Game a $20 90 value for $16 95 
postpoid 

. SI Football Special Povdirt! plus the SI College Footboll 
Gome o $20 90 value for $16 95 postpoid 


address 

city 

state zip 

My □ check □ money order for $ — 

is enclosed Si 10 29 



A sweeping panoramic novel of a Europe in flames 
and an America drifting inexorably toward the conflict. 

The Winds of War begins in a taxi during a gusty 
gray March rainstorm in Washington, D.C. The 
year is 1 939— a time of neither peace nor war. It 
ends at Pearl Harbor 896 tumultuous pages later. 

“The reader is going to be caught up in the 
* * excitement and sheer kinetic force of this 
powerful story. In the three or four years 
ahead, millions are going to read The Winds 
of War, relive a period of history that has 
already begun to fade and come away richer 
for the memories.”-James A. Michener 

The December Selection of 
The Literary Guild. 
The Winter Selection of The 
Reader’s Digest Condensed 
Book Club. 
$1 0.00 at all bookstores 


Herman Wouk 


Little, Brown and Company 



FOR 

THE RECORD 


pho basketball - NBA : The defending champion 
Knicks were grossly guilty of inconsistency in Mad- 
ison Square Garden, walloping the Buffalo Braves 
117 ‘>| on Tuesday, then being bulled over 85 *9 by 
Chicago. Tile 69 points was ihc lowest Knick out- 
put since the introduction of the 24-second clock in 
1954-55. The Bulls' ihrec high scorers Bob Love 
125). Norm Van tier (21 1 and Chet Walker 1 20) 
almost equaled New York's total. The leader in the 
Last's Atlantic Division was Boston as reserves led 
the Celtics in a 133 102 rout of Philadelphia. I hen 
the regulars lost 96 87 to the homeless Capital Bul- 
lets. who won their first in live starts. Philadelphia, 
which lost its first 15 games in 1972-75. needed only 
three games to win its first this year, a 106 101 de- 
cision ovet Houston. The Rockets meanwhile held 
the Central Division lead with a 3-3 record. Mil- 
waukee went on a three-game w inning streak to lead 
the Midwest, while Portland, behind the hot-shoot- 
ing Guard Geoff Petrie, surprisingly remained the 
only undefeated club in pro basketball and led I .A. 
in the Pacific Division. 

ABA It was a rough week lor the defending cham- 
pions: Indiana was held to a new league record for 
fewest points in a single game as the lowly San An- 
tonio Spurs romped 92 66. f ormer Pacer Bob Nc- 
tolieky led the Spurs with 25 points, and rookie 
licorge Karl added 17 points and sis steals. Denver 
won twice and remained the highest in the West, 
looking down on Utah. In the Eastern Division. 
Kentucky finally fell, a 105 102 victim of Carolina. 
New York tied the Colonels in first, each with four 
wins in five games. Virginia broke a streak of its 
own. building back-to-back victories alter five- 
straight losses. Second-year man George Gervin and 
Cincy Powell triggered the Squire resurgence Ger- 
vin scored 12 of his 26 points in the last 15 minutes 
as V irginia topped Utah I Of* 95, and Powell tallied 
4 1 points in the two Squire wins. 

boxing BLN VII LAFLOR. 20. of the Philippines, 
regained the world junior lightweight championship 
from Japan's Kumaki Shibutn with a first round 
knockout in Honolulu. 

FIELD hockey I he Scottish women's touring team 
suffered its first loss in nine stops on its American 
visit at the hands of the U.S. KIM RVI S. 2-0 m 
Miller Place. L.l 

pro football Quarterbacks, overshadowed by 
placekickcrs and O.J. Simpson much of this season, 
regained control of the limelight. Leading the wav 
were veterans Roman Gabriel ol PHILADELPHIA 
and MINNESOTA'S Fran I arkemon, who met and 
between them threw 53 passes for 403 yards When 
the fallout had cleared the Vikings had downed the 
stubborn Laglcs 28-21 lor their sixth straight large- 
ly on the efforts of John Gilliam, who caught six of 
Tarkenton's 16 completions lor 116 yards and one 
touchdown. Gabriel connected on 23 of 32 aerials, 
mostly to rookie Charles Young and Harold Car- 
michael. who caught six in Minnesota temperatures 
that climbed into the 70s. In Miami. Bob Gricsc 
missed on sis of his first seven passes, then hit End 
Jim Mandich for two touchdowns, which staked the 
DOL PI 1 1 NS to a 24 3 lead at halftime. At that point 
Ihc Bills had managed just six yards total offense 
The second half wasn't much better for them as O.J. 
Simpson (pope JO) finished with 55 yards in 14 car- 
i ics plus a sprained ankle. 

Mike Phipps directed CLEVELAND to a 42-13 
rout of HOUSTON (0-6), running for two touch- 
downs and passing for two more Blit Cleveland still 
trailed PIT TSBURGH in the ALL Ccnlial as Pitts- 
burgh's invisible man this year. Franco Harris, 
gained 102 yards against the Jets to show that Steeler 
rushing is not dead. But the man of Ihc hour in the 
26 14 triumph over NEW YORK was reserve Quar- 
terback Terry Hanratty. who replaced Terry Brad- 
shaw in the fourth quarter and threw a 16-yard strike 
to Ron Shanklin all alone lu the end rone WASH- 
INGTON'S Bills Kilmer also came off the bench to 
go all the way in a 3 1 1 3 win over S'l . LOUIS com- 
pleting two touchdow-n passes. Marly Domres start- 
ed his first game this year for IIA I TIMORE and 
led the Colts to a 29 27 upset of DETROIT Domres 
plunged one yard for a score and found Glenn 
Doughty 66 yards away for another. And Jim Plun- 
kett ran five yards in the closing minutes to give 
NEW ENGLAND a 13 It) upset over CHICAGO. 

LOS ANGELES extended its winning streak to 
six as John Lladl hooked up with his favorite re- 
ceiver, Harold Jackson, for a 46-yard touchdown in 
the Rams' 24 7 stomping of GREEN BAY. I lie A I - 
LAVE A secondary set up three TDs with intercep- 
tions to help tile falcons crush SAN DIEGO 41 0. 
Bengal Cori.crback Lemar Parrish made one touch- 
down possible and prevented a KANSAS CITY 


score with an end-zone interception as CINCIN- 
NATI beat the Chiefs 14 6. DALLAS look the GI- 
ANTS 45 28 to remain in second place behind Wash- 
ington in the NIC East, and in the West. SAN 
FRANCISCO. 40 0. halted NEW ORLEANS' 
short-lived win streak at two. 

GOLF Unheralded TED BALL of Ausiralia collect- 
ed ihc biggest check of his career $ 10,400 and 
won the Wills Masters with a 72-hole total of 282, 
two strokes ahead of Jerry Heard, in Melbourne. 

pro hockey NHL Coach Red Kelly has people 
in Toronto excited about the Maple Leafs again 
( page VS ). The game between the Leafs and the New 
York Rangers attracted a capacity crowd of 
16.485 and every one of them went away happy as 
the Leafs won 3 2 on Jim McKcnny's goal with 
about three minutes remaining. The victory lifted 
Toronto into the first place melee in the East Di- 
vision with the Rangers and Boston, whose loss was 
it- lirst. Earlier in the week lormiM I: i i 

Canadicns 5 3 in Montreal for the first time since 
Jan. 30. |97| as Goalie Eddie Johnston stopped 27 
shots. The Montrcal-Atlanta game provided anoth- 
er "'first” with the Flames burning the defending 
Stanley Cup champions 4 2, the first time the ex- 
pansion team had ever beaten the Canadicns. In five 
mcelings last year the Flames had a 0-3-2 mark 
against the Canadicns. Two goals by Larry Roman- 
chych and solid goaltcnding by Dan Bouchard made 
the difference this year. Atlanta also downed Bos- 
ton for the first time 4-3 and claimed second in the 
West behind Philadelphia, 

WflA: Vancouver's Danny Lawson, who joined Phil 
I vposito of the NIIL’s Bruins as the second major 
league hockey player to reach Ml goals in a single 
season Iasi year, continued lo wield a heavy slick. 
In seven games he has scored seven limes, but the 
Blazers were still ffoundering near the bottom of (he 
West. Winnipeg recovered its 1972 winning form al- 
ter two opening-week defeats, avenging its World 
Trophy loss to New England with a 3 I victory and 
culling down (he New York Golden Blades 6 I. The 
New Yorkers' desire may have been dulled by the 
fact I bat tncy h.id no I yel received llie/r first pav- 
chccks of the regular season. Andre Lacroix, the 
league's leading scorer last year, tallied the only goal 
for New York in consecutive losses, then added a 
goal and an assisl as the Blades finally won their 
litst game 4 3 against Quebec. Meanwhile, at the 
top of the East, Cleveland and New England still 
were hauling for first place. 

HORSE RACING KIN A RIDGI ($3 441) set . i Hack 
record of 1:47 lor I */» miles and won the S57.200 
Stuyvexant Handicap al Aqucducl. The Meadow 
Stable colt, ridden by Eddie Maple, finished three 
lengths ahead of Forage 

STEP NICELY (SI 7.40). Angel Cordero Jr up. 
overlook favored Linda’s Chief on the turn and held 
oil Forego in the stretch lo win the 558. IKK) Jerome 
Handicap at Aqucducl by a head in race record lime 
of 1:34 for the mile. 

MOTOR SPORTS DAVID PLARSON. driving a 
Mercury, cruised to an easy victory in thcSI07.200 
American 5(81 at Rockingham. N.C. for his I Ith win 
in 18 races (his season. 

tennis Australian ROSS CASE. 21. earned 
$5,000, his largest purse as a pro. winning the Ma- 
nia Open over countryman Geoff Masters 6-1.6 o. 
TOM OKKER won the Mclia Tournament and 
SI4,50f)wnha4 6.6 3.6 3.7 5 1 humph over Chile's 
Jaime Ftllol in Madrid. Okkcr moved into second 
place in the Grand Priv standings behind llic Nas- 
tase. whom he upset in the semifinals. 

VIJAY AMRITRAJ outlasted Australian veteran 
Mai Anderson 6 4, 5 7, 7 9. 6 3. I I 9 to will ihc 
first Indian Grand Prix International and S5.1HH) 
tn New Delhi. 

mileposts FIRED Head coach of the Houston 
Utters. BILL PETERSON, after a 1-18 record over 
two seasons. General Manager Sid Gillman takes 
over for ihc rest of (his year. 

NAMED: NEILL McGEACHY. 31. an assistant 

at Duke, as head basketball coach, replacing Bucky 
Waters, who resigned last month 
DIED: President of the United Stales Golf As- 
sociation. LYNIORD LARDNI.R JR.. 58; in 
Milwaukcc. 

DIED: AM. I Tonlo) COLE M A N. 66. former com- 
missioner of the Southeastern Conference; in Ab- 
ilene, Texas; of an apparent heart attack. 


CREDITS 

5— Monny Mtllor 22 Nad t--.»,r 23 Walter loon 
Jr 24— N 

26 

Fred Koplon-Blocv Slot, Ne oilar Mart > h.il"an. 

27 Fred ■ , s . • ■ 28.2v 

Como; 30, 3l -N.Ml ..-,|o. 14 , i:-.n ireno ij 32 

Wll Blanc'.' 4 4 .45 

78 AP, London Exp rot 95, 96 Mi hlor I 

esmo; 125 Scott H.-fon, C-r ; fn , Sludic. 





FACES IN THE CROWD 

BONNIE BOLOGNESE. 


I ’.a senior ut St. Pius X 
High in Pottstown, Pa.. 
honied u 665 series of 
285. Ififi and 214 in a 
sanctioned league at 
Jay Lancs and set two 
women's house records. 
Her 665 series broke a 
3-year-old record, and 
the 285 erased the 12- 
year-old mark of 279. 



JOHNNY GELINAS, I I 

of ihe Anne Hutchin- 
son School in Eastchcs- 
ter. N.Y.. won the ele- 
mentary school title al 
the Boston Open Chess 
tournament and led his 
school to lirst place in 
its division. He also 
won the New York 
State Junior (13-and- 
undcrl championship. 


STEVE PLASENCIA, a 

senior at Cooper High 
in Kohbinsdalc. Minn., 
won the Swain Cross 
Country Run in Duluth 
for the second consec- 
utive year. His time of 
14 49.5 over the hilly 
three-mile course bet- 
tered his own record by 
34,7 seconds and paced 
a field of 794. 


CAROL PELOSI. 2". 

won the women's cross- 
bow title in the 89th an- 
nual National Archcry 
Championships in Ox- 
ford, Ohio, selling lour 
records tn the process. 
Pelosi, w ho took up the 
crossbow in March, 
also won the high-score 
trophy for men and 
women amateurs. 





Vli 

Ml 


SCOTT MYERS. 12- 

year-old son of a golf 
pro from Monroe. La., 
won the Southern Ju- 
nior Golf Champion- 
ships at Pensacola. Fla- 
one of the largest junior 
competitions in the 
South, for the second 
straight year. Scott beat 
the field by a margin of 


bob ROGERS, 67. for- 
mer golf champion at 
the Moorestown (V.l.i 
Field Club, shot a 
round of 74 in which 
he used only 16 putts. 
On five holes he took 
no putts. At the par-4 
18th he was in a sand 
trap alongside the green 
and holed out for a 
birdie. 


* 
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KING NATE 

Sirs: 

Barry McDermott's article Tiny Does Very 
Big Things (Oct. 15) was about as together 
as Nate Archibald is in his life— on and off 
whatever court, an NBA floor or a play- 
ground in the Bronx. In the world of pro bas- 
ketball Archibald is truly king of Kings! 

Russ Walbrun 

Mcnasha, Wis. 

Sirs: 

The article on Nate Archibald was quite 
beautiful and took me on a reading expe- 
rience down roads I never before had trav- 
eled. Barry McDermott wrote of reality. 
Congratulations on the purest article ever 
written in SI. 

Honeycomb Jacobs 

Ithaca, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your tine in-depth ar- 
ticle on Nate Archibald. However, I have to 
correct your statement, "At UTEP he never 
averaged more than 16 points a game." 

In his junior year Archibald averaged 22.4 
points per game. In his senior campaign Tiny 
averaged 21 .4 points per contest, led the Min- 
ers to the Western Athletic Conference title 
and was a unanimous all-conference selec- 
tion. Under Head Coach Don Haskins, Ar- 
chibald was not called upon to score big: 
defense was the name of the game. 

Bob Nitzburg 
Sports Director 
KELP-TV 

El Paso 
Sirs: 

Nate (Tiny) Archibald is indeed living 
proof that a good little man can beat a 
good big man. Archibald has already es- 
tablished this fact by his amazing accom- 
plishment in 1972-73 when he became the 
only player ever to lead the NBA in scor- 
ing and assists in a single season. Well do I 
remember Tiny when he performed with 
the Cincinnati Royals before the club was 
transferred to Kansas City-Omaha. We miss 
Tiny here in Cincinnati, but I for one am 
still following his good fortunes with the 
Kings. Here's wishing this little man con- 
tinued success in a big way. 

William F. O'Brien 

Cincinnati 

CHANEYS TORN 

Sirs: 

I thoroughly enjoyed your pro basketball 
issue. Your articles on Tiny Archibald, sea- 
son previews and pro referees showed ex- 
cellent perception. I must take exception, 
however, to your grave disservice in all three 


instances to Boston's line guard Don (Duck ) 
Chancy. In the Nate Archibald piece Cha- 
ncy appears in a picture with Archibald and 
Boston’s John Havlicck but is mistakenly 
identified as Paul Silas. The scouting report 
on the NBA's Atlantic Division mentions 
Chaney in an afterthought as "the other 
Boston guard": and in "The Highest Ac- 
colade Is Silence" an NBA coach is quoted 
as saying a referee shouldn't "care whether 
it's Oscar Robertson or Don Chancy he's 
making a call on." Chaney, a heads-up play- 
er who scores 1 3-plus points per game and 
who is, after Walt Frazier, second to none 
among NBA defensive guards, deserves a 
good deal more respect. I am sure he has 
Oscar Robertson's. 

Alan Pirrauit 

South Weymouth, Mass. 

Sirs: 

I knew Don Chaney was underrated, but 
I didn't think it was that bud. Although he 
was overshadowed at Houston by Elvin 
Hayes and in Boston by John Havlicck. Jo 
Jo White and MVP Dave Cowcns, Chaney 
is, in my opinion, one of the best guards in 
basketball. Excellent on defense, he is prob- 
ably the premier guard at rebounding, both 
offensive and defensive. He is also very adept 
at driving in for layups, and he is improving 
on his outside shot. 

I hate to disagree with you but let 
me be the first to say that the Boston Celtics 
are going to win all the beans in the NBA 
Atlantic this year, and Don Chaney will 
be a contributing factor. Look for Chaney 
to be on the All-Star team in the near 
future. 

Fred Wong 

Boston 

THE ABA LIVES 

Sirs: 

Must the fans of the ABA who still care 
to read SI endure another season of preju- 
diced professional basketball coverage? One 
becomes used to rifling through SI and find- 
ing action shots and articles only about NBA 
players. But then to read the subtle little pot- 
shots at the ABA even when an ABA team 
had beaten a top NBA team is too much 
( Changing the Guards, Oct. 1 5 ). In that same 
article Peter Carry made another typical 
comment when he wrote, "The ABA. in an- 
other try at making its inferior though 
rapidly improving game. . . ." 

Did you happen to make note of the "in- 
ferior" league's record against the NBA in 
exhibition games this year? Let me at least 
review it for you. Of the 25 games played 
the ABA won 15 and lost 10. But then, the 
NBA was too busy taking the ABA "to 
school" to show them how superior they arc. 


weren't they? Come on. We know there arc 
many improvements to be made, but please 
give credit where it is due. 

Mrs. William Austin 

Indianapolis 

Sirs: 

Your choice of the Carolina Cougars as 
the ABA Eastern Division favorite couldn't 
have been more correct. A team with cen- 
ters like Jim Chones and Tom Owens, for- 
wards like Bill Cunningham. Joe Caldwell 
and Dennis Wuycik and a super guard corps 
should win the ABA championship. But how 
about some color photos of duels in the 
ABA? Caldwell and Julius Erving put on 
just as good a show as Jerry Sloan and 
Gail Goodrich. 

Andy Hall 

South Boston. Va. 

UNDERRATED REFS 

Sirs: 

Peter Carry's article on basketball officials 
("The Highest Accolade Is Silence," Oct. 15) 
was beautifully done and long overdue. 

Perhaps nothing would better indicate the 
importance of these men to the game — and 
to the real sports fan than the reaction to 
an unfortunate theme we recently used in a 
newspaper ad in San Diego. The ad was in- 
tended to illustrate the close proximity fans 
have to the court in our tiny home facility, 
and the artist sketched a group of fans at 
courtsidc, showing one of them grinning dev- 
ilishly as he tripped an unsuspecting ref. 

It should be gratifying to Bob Bass of the 
ABA and John Nucatola of the NBA to 
know that sports fans in the area came down 
w ith both feet on the ad theme. The final hu- 
miliation came with the receipt of a letter 
signed by a dozen or more students in a La 
Jolla, Calif, elementary school, severely crit- 
icizing the ad concept. It was very encour- 
aging. nonetheless, to sec young people 
springing to the defense of men who are fre- 
quently castigated publicly by their elders. 
We offer a public apology to the sports fans 
of San Diego and to the referees, the most 
maligned men in our business. 

Ans Dilley 

Media Relations Director 

San Diego Conquistadors 

San Diego 
Sirs: 

You quote Dolly Stark in your headline 
and identify him as a basketball official from 
another era. I know Dolly Stark was a bas- 
ketball coach at Dartmouth and a baseball 
umpire in the big leagues. He made news in 
the mid-‘30s by holding out on his baseball 
contract for SIO.OOO a year. He said many 
colorful and truthful things deserving of quo- 
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JeepWagoneer 

The Ultimate in 4-wheel drive 


Jeep n Wagoneer 

From A Subsidiary of 

American Motors Corporation 




•Quadra-Trac.“Jeep s Corporation's acclaimed automatic 4-wheel 
•Automatic transmission ‘Variable ratio power steering 
• Power front disc brakes • Big 360 V-8 engine 


4-wheel driving becomes a new expe- 
rience in the ’74 Jeep Wagoneer. Quadra- 
Trac . . . automatic 4-wheel drive, praised 
universally by the experts, offers the 
ultimate in traction plus greater stability 
and control regardless of road surface. 

New options include a 401 4b V-8 en- 
gine and a special trailer towing package. 


Comfort options include: air co 
tioning, AM/FM radio, plus tilt steerin 
column. This 4- wheeler offers exceptional 
luxury plus the rugged dependability 
that Jeep Wagoneer has come to 
stand for. 

On road or trail, Jeep Wagoneer 
is the Ultimate in 4-wheel drive vehicles. 
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3 he quality of brandy depends on 

3 wine.That’s why we insist on making 

4 our own wines from choice grapes, 
selected by us for their rich sun-ripened fla- 
vor. Then comes our special way of distilling; 
our way of aging in small oaken casks. Sip 
after sip has our unique, light, mellow flavor, 
for each bottle of The Christian Brothers 
Brandy is produced by us with the same care 
and pride. Whether you enjoy it in a mixed 
drink, or in a snifter, you will always enjoy 
the consistent good taste that is ours alone. 
A tradition of quality we will never change. 


I S-C. 

CELLARMASTER.THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 
NAPA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 


V isitThe W ine Museum of San Francisco 
featuring The Christian Brothers Collection. 

Worldwide Distributors: Fromm and Sichel. Inc San Francisco California 


tation. I forget how he made out in his strike 
for higher pay. Bui who is Dolly King"? Ac- 
cording to page 138 of your story, he also 
said, “The highest accolade is silence.” 

John R. Scotford Jr. 

Hanover, N.H. 

• It was Dolly Stark who said it (a print- 
er’s error made the transformation), but 
Dolly King may well have shared his sen- 
timent. A graduate of Long Island Uni- 
versity, where he was an outstanding bas- 
ketball, football and baseball player. 
King officiated in many high school and 
college basketball games, most notably in 
the Eastern College Athletic Conference 
and the National Invitation Tournament 
in Madison Square Garden. King also 
played some professional basketball, and 
at the time of his death in 1969 he was 
coaching the basketball team of Manhat- 
tan Community College, which he served 
as director of intercollegiate athletics and 
professor of student life. — ED. 

RAMIFICATIONS 

Sirs: 

Tex Maule’s article on the Los Angeles 
Rams (Ramming to the Top, Oct. 15) was 
excellent. I am glad that Chuck Knox and 
the Rams are finally getting the recognition 
they deserve as one of the surprise teams of 
1973. 1 feel that Knox is able lo motivate 
the team as his predecessor. Tommy Proth- 
ro, was not. He just may motivate the Rams 
all the way to the Super Bowl. 

Botts Cave 

Trenton, N.J. 

Sirs: 

1 was glad to see Tex Maule’s article on 
the very deserving Los Angeles Rams. 1 must 
admit that after their 6-7-1 showing last year 
and their rather dismal 1973 prescason rec- 
ord, I was a little apprehensive. The Rams 
have made a believer out of me, however, 
and I think it is safe to say that before this 
season is over they will make believers out 
of a lot of other people. 

David Heyen 

Woodland Hills, Calif. 


RACING'S DILEMMA 

Sirs: 

Thank you for Robert F. Jones' article 
about the U.S. Grand Prix (There Are 
Two Kinds of Death, Oct. 15). His sensitive 
report most fully and accurately describes 
the emotions of those of us who were at 
trackside. 

Not having been a witness to Francois 
Cevert’s tragic crash, I was deeply saddened 
when his death was announced just prior to 
the Formula B race on Saturday. I had hoped 
to see Jackie Stewart win his last race on Sun- 
continued 
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Safeco saved 
Ken Forrey $90 
on his car and 
home insurance. 


Safeco has long been known for fast, fair 
claim settling. But not enough people are 
aware of just how low Safeco's prices are. 
The answer is very. 

The first year we saved Ken Forrey $75 
on car insurance (Policy # H280772) and 
$15 on homeowner's insurance (Policy 
# ON105240). Maybe we can do the same 
for you. To find out, call your local inde- 
pendent Safeco agent and ask him to 
prove how low Safeco's prices are. The 
odds are pretty good you'll find our cost 
is lower than what you're currently pay- 
ing. Your Safeco agent is in the Yellow 
Pages. Safeco. Insurance on your car. 
home, health, boat, ■■ 

business, life, and 
everything else 

you value. ■ ■ - ■ 7 

you re with 
'©'Safeco 
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VISIT 

Nj&na.. 


and its most talked about Resort for 
sports, entertainment and spacious 
accommodations. 



V 


Paradise Valley 'Scottsdale, 
Arizona 85253 (602) 948-7111 


its working 

Thanks 
bo you 



The Unlbed Way 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mail ng 
label here and till in your new 
address below. Mail lo. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800:972-8302) 

Subscription prices in the United States. Canada 
Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands are S12 00 
a year Military personnel anywhere in Ihe world 
$8 50 a year all others SI 6 00 a year 

To order SI, check Box: Q new □ renewal 


ADDRESS 

cTTy 
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day and then retire. Jackie did not race, but 
I still am glad he has retired. Stewart has 
been much more to racing than a driver: his 
hard work and sometimes unpopular views 
regarding driver and spectator safety are well 
documented. It would be most depressing to 
lose Jackie in a crash, as wo have so many 
outstanding Formula 1 drivers in the past few 
years. 

C. Kenneth Wiison 

Scituatc. Mass. 

Sirs: 

Robert Jones did well lo consider and 
comment on the thoughts and feelings of 
Jackie Stewart, because the importance of 
Mr. Stewart to motor sports cannot be over- 
stated. Thanks primarily to Jackie's noble 
efforts. Grand Prix racing today is infinitely 
safer than it has ever been. And Watkins 
Glen is widely considered lo be ihe safest 
venue with the most professional safety per- 
sonnel on the Formula I calendar. Still, as 
was so painfully demonstrated on that fate- 
ful Saturday, the sport retains its inherent 
dangers. 

John A. Schneider Jr. 
Bay Village. Ohio 

SOONER SIGNPOSTS 

Sirs: 

First you imply that we Oklahoma Uni- 
versity fans are more worried about our mas- 
cot than our football ( The Top 20, Sept. 10). 
Then you say a 7-7 tie with No. I -ranked 
USC, in which Oklahoma outplayed thcTro- 
jans all over the place, is "hardly billboard 
material" (Football's Week. Oct. 8). 

When your No. 15 team ties your No. 2 
team and then smears Texas, your No. I 
team, that is billboard material! 

Brad Conakd 

Stiglcr. Okla. 

INDEPENDENT 

Sirs: 

As an alumnus of Colgate. I enjoyed your 
article on Toni Parr ( No Breaking This Parr, 
Oct. 15). In this age of big-time overem- 
phasized college football, how many quar- 
terbacks of Parr's stature have had to re- 
cruit a college'! 

Interestingly, in Scorecard of the same 
issue you mention Michigan State and the 
low percentage of student athletes who grad- 
uate with their class. We all have read of 
other college football teams where "no- 
shows" at graduation lime are the rule and 
not the exception. 

Hopefully Parr will have an outstanding 
season. Whether or not he makes All-Amer- 
ica remains to be seen. If he falls short, he 
will be in good company. Colgate's Mars 
Hubbard, now of the Oakland Raiders, 
missed getting All-America honors too! 

John F. Moynahan 

Pittsfield, Mass. 


FANATICS 

Sirs: 

It is absolutely incomprehensible to me 
that any sports fans could be as rotten as 
those of the New York Mets. Their actions 
in the National League playolTs speak for 
themselves (Scorecard, Oct. 22). It was bad 
enough that someone in the left-field stands 
threw a whiskey bottle at Pete Rose, but 
when the wives of the Cincinnati Reds had 
to be escorted from the Stadium it was too 
much to believe. When innocent people arc 
threatened with physical violence. somethirg 
should he done. I sincerely believe the New 
York organization should lx- fined a min- 
imum of S250.000. 

John L. Paxton 

Salt Lake City 

HOT STOVE STUFF 

Sirs: 

Strike One against divisional baseball! It 
is a shame that the representative of the Na- 
tional League in the World Series had to be 
a team of the caliber of the Mets. whose prin- 
cipal consistency over the past few seasons, 
including 1973, has been its utter mediocrity. 

A five-game playotT does not make a sea- 
son and, please, let's not harp on the pleth- 
ora of injuries to Met players during the year, 
Cincinnati lost a potential 20-game winner 
(Gary Nolan ). an excellent outfielder and of- 
fensive cog (Bobby Tolan) and a very good 
shortstop (Dave Concepcion). The leant 
played with a bclow-par Johnny Bench for 
part of the season and still it managed to 
win almost 100 games! The Reds' record and 
fine season deserved a better fate. 

Greg K' zma 

New York City 
Sirs: 

It seems that the Big Red Machine has had 
a problem winning the big game or the big 
series. Unquestionably, the Cincinnati Reds 
were underdogs in 1961 when they lost the 
World Series to the Yankees in five games. 
They were slight favorites in 1970 when they 
lost the Scries to the Orioles, agaih in five 
games. Last year, although they were ex- 
tremely fortunate to get by the Pirates in the 
National League playofT, they were definite 
favorites going into the Series. But. alas, they 
lost to the Oakland Athletics. This year, af- 
ter a fine season record, the Reds found the 
Mets too tough to handle in the short play- 
olT and again dropped by the wayside. Is all 
this a testament to the fact that the Big Red 
Machine has an automatic transmission 
no-clutch! 

R A. Gilhooey 

Warren. Maine 


Address editorial mail to Sporis Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockeli Her Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 
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If you buy an 8-track 
that doesn’t record, you’re doomed 
to stay just a listener. 

But if you buy the Panasonic recording it. There’s also a phasing process. So when you 

RS-81 7S FM/ AM and FM stereo VU meter. So you can see how add two extra speakers, you 

8-track system, you’ll be free your own recording session add the luxury of enhanced 

to record whatever you like. is going. stereo. The closest sound yet 

Because we gave it a built-in And when you play your to 4-channel. 

8-track recorder. And a price favorite group, you can join And there are extra jacks, 

that's the same as a lot of right in. By using an optional So you can add to the system. 

8-track systems that can’t microphone to put your live With a Panasonic phono, 

record. Which might lead you sound through the amplifier Tape decks. Headphones, 

to believe some other feature system. And you’ll hear it all Or microphone, 

had to be sacrificed. But that through the two sealed 6'/2 " So listen to what Panasonic 

is very un-Panasonic. air-suspension speakers. has to say about its 8-track 

This system comes with a We also gave the RS-81 7S system that records. Then you 

three-position monitor switch. our exclusive Quadruplex T “ won’t be stuck listening to 

So you can hear what you’re circuitry which puts the stereo only what other people want 

recording. When you’re signal through a special you to hear. 




Cl6«MTTH 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


